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“Sunday School Council perp Course in Teacher 


Trai 
THIRD YEAR— SPECIALIZATION 
Beginners and Primary Units 
Nos. 1 and 3 separate for each department. 


Periods. 
1. Specialized Child Study (Beginners and Primary 
age) 
2. Stories and Story Telling 10 
3. Beginners and Primary Methods, Including Prac- 
tice Teaching and Observation 20 
40 
Junior Units 
1. Specialized Child Study (Junior age) 10 
2. Christian Conduct for Juniors 10 
3. Junior Teaching Materials and Methods 10 
4. Organization and Administration of the Junior 
Department oe 
40 
Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s Units 
Separate for each department. 
1. Study of the Pupil 10 
2. Agencies of Religious Education 10 
3. Teaching Materials and Methods 10 
4. Organization and Administration of the Depart- 
ment 10 
40 


General Course on Adolescence. 


Same subjects as above but covering the entire period, ages 
13-24, in each unit. 


‘Adult Units 


1. Psychology of Adult Life 10 
2. The Religious Education of Adults 10 
3. Principles of Christian Service 10 

4. Organization and Administration of the Adult 
Department 0 
40 

Administrative Units 

1. Outline History of Religious Education 10 
2. The Educational ‘Task of the Local Church 10 
3. The Curriculum of Religious Education 10 
4. Problems of Sunday School Management 10 
40 


Full information regarding any of these units will be 
furnished by denominational publishers on application. 
iv 


PREFACE 


Tuts book is not a treatise on administration, but, 
rather, a discussion of the fundamental aspects of the 
task of religious education as undertaken by the local 
church and of the principles that should determine 
the working out of a program of religious education. 

This point of view will account for the emphasis 
which the discussion places upon an underlying philos- 
ophy of religious education and upon the historic back- 
grounds to the solutions of the problems involved. 
It will also account for the presentation of funda- 
mental principles that should determine the form of 
organization rather than the outlining of specific and 
detailed programs, a matter that more properly falls 
_ within the field of administration. To this point of 
view is also largely due the presentation of the local 
school of religion in its relationships and the discus- 
sion of the broader principle and method of account- 
ing through the use of the survey rather than a dis- 
cussion of detailed measurements in religious edu- 
cation. 

None of the readers of this volume can possibly be 
more conscious than the author of the sense of inade- 
quacy that arises out of the brevity of the discussion 
of so many matters of the greatest importance—a 
brevity enforced by limitations growing out of the 
character and purpose of the text. It is to be hoped 
that the suggestions offered may stimulate readers 
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who are not already familiar with that literature to 
follow out these suggestions in the literature cited. 

I acknowledge with hearty thanks the kindness. 
of Dr. R. H. Crossfield, president of Transylvania Col- 
lege, of Mr. M. A. Cassidy, superintendent of public 
instruction, Lexington, Ky., and of the members of 
the Editorial Committee of this series of text-books in 
reading the manuscript of the following pages and in 
offering valuable suggestions as to ways in which the 
text could be made of greater helpfulness to that in- 
creasing company of devoted workers in the field of 
religious education who are seeking to make the 
church school a more effective educational agency in 
the American church and in American democracy. 


Lexington, Kentucky, WCB 
February 10, 1921. 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Specialization Courses in Teacher Training 


In religious education, as in other fields of con- 
structive endeavor, specialized training is today a 
badge of fitness for service. Effective leadership 
presupposes special training. For teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers in the Church school a thor- 
ough preparation and proper personal equipment 
have become indispensable by reason of the rapid 
development of the Sunday-school curriculum, 
which has resulted in the widespread introduction 
and use of graded courses, in the rapid extension of 
departmental organization and in greatly improved 
methods of teaching. 

Present-day standards and courses in teacher 
training give evidence of a determination on the. 
part of the religious educational forces of North 
America to provide an adequate training literature, 
that is, properly graded and sufficiently thorough 
courses and textbooks to meet the growing need for 
specialized training in this field. Popular as well as 
professional interest in the matter is reflected in the 
constantly increasing number of training institutes, 
community and summer training schools, and col- 
lege chairs and departments of religious education. 
Hundreds of thousands of young people and adults, 
distributed among all the Protestant Evangelical | 
churches and throughout every state and province, 
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are engaged in serious study, in many cases includ- 
ing supervised practice teaching, with a view to 
preparing for service as leaders and teachers of re- 
ligion or of increasing their efficiency in the work in 
which they are already engaged. 

Most of these students and student teachers are 
pursuing some portion of the Standard Course of 
Teacher Training prepared in outline by the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominations 
for all the Protestant churches in the United States 
and Canada. This course calls for a minimum of 
one hundred and twenty lesson periods including 
in fair educational proportion the following sub- 
jects: 


(a) A survey of Bible material, with special ref- 
erence to the teaching values of the Bible as 
meeting the needs of the pupil in successive 
periods of his development. 

(b) A study of the pupil in the varied stages of 
his growing life. 

(c) The work and methods of the teacher. 

(d) The Sunday school and its organization and 
management. 

The course is intended to cover three years with 

a minimum of forty lesson periods for each year. 
Following two years of more general study, pro- 
vision for specialization is made in the third year, 
with separate studies for Administrative Officers, 
and for teachers of each of the following age groups: 
Beginners (under 6) ; Primary (6-8) ; Junior (9-11) ; 
Intermediate (12-14) ; Senior (15-17) ; Young Peo- 
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ple (18-24) and Adults (over 24). A general course 
on Adolescence covering more briefly the whole 
period (13-24) is also provided. Thus the Third 
Year Specialization, of which this textbook is one 
unit, provides for nine separate courses of forty 
lesson periods each. 

Which of these nine courses is to be pursued by 
any student or group of students will be determined 
by the particular place each expects to fill as teacher, 
supervisor or administrative officer in the Church 
school. ‘Teachers of Junior pupils will study the 
four units devoted to the Junior Department. 
Teachers of young people’s classes will choose be- 
tween the general course on Adolescence or the 
course on Later Adolescence. Superintendents and 
general officers in the school will study the four 
Administrative units. Many will pursue several 
courses in successive years, thus adding to their 
specialized equipment each year. On another page 
of this volume will be found a complete outline of 
the Specialization Courses arranged by depart- 
ments. 

A program of intensive training as complete as 
that outlined by the Sunday School Council neces- 
sarily involves the preparation and publication of 
an equally complete series of textbooks covering no 
less than thirty-six separate units. Comparatively 
few of the denominations represented in the Sunday 
School Council are able independently to undertake 
so large a program of textbook production. It was 
natural, therefore, that the denominations which 
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together had determined the general outlines of the 
Standard Course should likewise cooperate in the 
production of the required textbooks. Such coop- 
eration, moreover, was necessary in order to com- 
mand the best available talent for this important 
task, and in order to insure the success of the total 
enterprise. Thus it came about that the denomina- 
tions represented in the Sunday School Council, 
with a few exceptions, united in the syndicate pro- 
duction of the entire series of Specialization units 
for the Third Year. 

A little more than two years have been required 
for the selection of writers, for the careful advance 
coordination of their several tasks and for the ac- 
tual production of the first textbooks. A substantial 
number of these are now available. They will be 
followed in rapid succession by others until the en- 
tire series for each of the nine courses is completed. 


The preparation of these textbooks has proceeded 
under the supervision of an editorial committee rep- 
resenting all the cooperating denominations. The 
publishing arrangements have been made by a sim- 
ilar committee of denominational publishers like- 
Wise representing all the cooperating churches. T'o- 
gether the Editors, Educational Secretaries and 
Publishers have organized themselves into a volun- 
tary association for the carrying out of this partic- 
ular task, under the name Teacher Training Pub- 
lishing Association. The actual publication of the 
separate textbook units is done by the various 
denominational Publishing Houses in accordance 
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with assignments made by the Publishers’ Commit- 
tee of the Association. The enterprise as a whole 
represents one of the largest and most significant 
ventures which has thus far been undertaken in the 
field of interdenominational cooperation in religious 
education. The textbooks included in this series, 
while intended primarily for teacher-training classes 
-in local churches and Sunday schools, are admirably 
suited for use in interdenominational and commu- 
nity classes and training schools. 

This particular volume entitled, The Educational 
Task of the Local Church, js one of four specializa- 
tion units for the Department of Administration. It 
presents the principles of religious education which 
must be incorporated into an adequate educational 
program of the church. It also aims to give prac- 
tical suggestions for the organization and conduct of 
the educational work of the church. 

The remaining units in the same administration 
series deal with (1) The Outline History of Reli- 
gious Education; (2) The Curriculum of Religious 
Education; (3) Principles of Sunday School Man- 
agement. These four text-books provide a compre- 
hensive and valuable training course for all who are 
engaged in the administrative work of the church 
school. 

For the Teacher Training Publishing Association, 

HENRY H. MEYER, 

Chairman Editorial Committee. 
MARION STEVENSON, 

Book Editor, The Front Rank Press. 





CHAPTER 1 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE DIvIsIon of EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE 


As American society is organized there is a division 
of educational function between the church and the 
state. 

1. The earliest schools in America were reli- 
gious.—The earliest schools in America were pre- 
dominantly religious. The colonists, particularly in 
New England, brought with them to the New World 
not only their material possessions but their religious 
idealism and their religious conception of education 
as well. Indeed, the motive that led the greater part 
of them to seek their home in the New World was the 
desire for religious freedom denied them in the coun- 
tries from which they came. The European back- 
grounds of the transplanted American school were 
distinctively religious. In the northern colonies espe- 
cially the American school, like its predecessor in Eu- 
rope, was a child of the church and was under its 
influence rather than under.the influence of the state. 
The laws of the Connecticut colony required that the 
pupils be given “to understand the main grounds and 
principles of the Christian religion necessary to sal- 
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vation” and “to learn some orthodox catechism.” 
School-masters were required to catechize the children 
in the principles of the Christian religion and to con- 
duct morning and evening prayer. ‘The text-books 
consisted of the hornbook containing the alphabet and 
the Lord’s Prayer from which the children learned 
their letters and the first steps in reading, the cate- 
chism, and the Bible. The principal requirement of 
all teachers was that they should be “sound in the 
faith.” The earliest colleges, particularly Harvard 
and Yale, were founded for the purpose of preparing 
young men for the ministry. Although the emphasis 
on religion was particularly strong in the New Eng- 
land colonies, the dominant spirit of the early schools 
in all the colonies was religious. ‘This condition 
continued approximately until the period of national- 
ization. 


2. The secularizing of the public school.—Subse- 
quently to the Revolutionary War the schools gradu- 
ally became less religious, and passed out of the con- 
trol of the church into the control of the state. This 
change was due in part to the natural development of 
American life under pioneer conditions, and in part, 
along with other factors, to the influence of European 
rationalism upon American thinking. Among the dis- 
tinctively American factors that contributed to this 
result were the disintegration of the New-England 
town through the growth and spread of population 
into remoter territory and the consequent development 
of the school district, which was essentially more civil 
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than the town, with the meetinghouse about which all 
the people lived, the increase of material prosper- 
ity, and the growing sectarianism of the churches. In 
time it came to be a well-established principle that re- 
ligion should not be taught in public, tax-supported 
schools. The first community actually to effect the 
complete separation of religious education from the 
state was the State of New York, which, in 1805, by 
jaw excluded the teaching of religion from the public 
schools, allowing at the same time a half day each 
week for religious instruction under the auspices of 
the churches. 

3. It is undesirable that religion should be taught 
in the public school.—During the subsequent de- 
velopment of American education four factors have 
cooperated in leading religious educationists to the 
conclusion that it is not desirable—if it were possible 
—to have religion taught in the public school, but that 
the solution of the problem must be sought through 
the assumption of this function by the church. 


(1) The historic American doctrine of the separa- 
tion of church and state.—This has been from the be- 
ginning a fundamental idea in American democracy. 
The experience of nearly a century and a half has 
tended to confirm this doctrine. ‘The interests of 
American society seem best to be served with these 
two institutions absolutely free and independent, each 
performing in codperation with the other its distinc- 
tive function. 
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(2) The sectarianism of the American church.— 
Not only is there a fundamental cleavage between 
Christianity and Judaism, not to mention the scatter- 
ing fragments of other forms of non-Christian reli- 
gion; but Christianity itself is divided into two major 
bodies by the fundamental differences between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. ‘Protestantism, on the 
other hand, is divided into no less than one hundred 
and eighty-eight major and minor communions. Mani- 
festly, there is no particular form of religion that 
could be taught that would be mutually acceptable to 
all of these parties. The minimum that would result 
from the elimination of all differences would be ac- 
ceptable to no one. 


(3) Religion could be taught only as literature and 
history in the public school—As a result of these con-. 
siderations, as matters now stand, religion could be 
taught in the public school only as literature and his- 
tory. ‘Teaching the literature or the history of reli- 
gion is not equivalent to teaching religion, nor can it 
ever be. Religion is an experience, and religious edu- 
cation consists in the stimulation and direction of that 
experience. The effective teaching of religion re- 
quires the presence of the child in a religious com- 
munity where the ideas, attitudes, and impulses of the 
religious life are finding continuous and expansive ex- 
pression in a social situation. Such a situation the 
public school is not, under present conditions, in a 
position to provide. The church can provide this situ- 
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ation and must do so, if the American child is to 
receive an effective religious education. 


(4) The increasing differentiation of functions and 
institutions in an advanced society.—One of the marks 
of a highly developed society is the increasing differ- 
entiation of functions and institutions. Primitive and 
undeveloped societies have relatively few institutions 
and these perform many different types of function. 
But as society advances these functions and institu- 
tions tend to become highly specialized and separate. 
It is inevitable that in a highly developed society, 
such as our own, the church and the state should 
share in this specialization of function. Indeed, the 
same process that has been going on between the 
church and the state with reference to religious edu- 
cation has been going on between the church and the 
home. As the highly specialized American home has 
delegated the responsibility of secular education to 
the public school, so it is now delegating the respon- 
sibility of religious education to the church through 
its own specialized educational agencies. 


4. The church must assume responsibility for re- 
ligious education.—The clear implication of these 
considerations is that the American church must as- 
sume the responsibility of providing an adequate pro- 
gram of religious education that will put God into the 
consciousness of American society, that will develop 
the religious aspect of the child’s complete personality, 
and that will insure its own perpetuation and direction 
as an institution. And in approaching the function of 
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the church from the necessities by which it finds itself 
confronted in the present situation we arrive at its 
charter under the terms of which its Founder set for _ 
it its task. Himself primarily a teacher in spirit and — 
method, he built into the commission of the church — 
‘the function of teaching as the supreme task and 
method of the church in its efforts to carry on to com- 
pletion the work of the kingdom of God which he be- 
gan and to which he gave his life. In the light both of 
its commission and of the demands of the modern 
world, the fundamental function of the church is that 
of Christian education. 


SECULAR EDUCATION AND ReELIGIouS EDUCATION 
Have DEVELOPED ALONG SEPARATE LINES 


Since their separation approximately at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century in America, secular 
education and religious education have followed their 
own distinctive lines of development, and, until since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, largely with- 
out reference to each other. 


1. Secular education has followed the scientific 
method.—From the beginning secular education 
adopted the scientific method. ‘This fact accounts for 
its rapid and positive progress. It has developed a 
highly specialized technique in the study of human be- 
havior. It has charted the main outlines of the psy- 
chological development of childhood and adolescence 
and has described the processes of adult mental life 
and the mode of their operation. It has developed a 
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technique of the teaching process based on the scien- 
tific study of psychology, a technique that is under- 
going continuous reconstruction as the nature of men- 
tal behavior is better understood. It has assembled, 
selected, and organized a vast body of ‘subject-matter. 
It has developed a large body of supervisors and teach- 
ers with a growing professional spirit and specialized 
professional training. It has worked out standard 
physical conditions for teaching with respect to archi- 
tecture, equipment, and sanitation. It is at present en- 
gaged in devising methods for the scientific measure- 
ment of the results of education as carried on in 
schools under existing conditions, and is already be- 
ginning the continuous reconstruction of the process 
of education in the light of these results and of se- 
lected goals not yet attained. Secular education has 
become the most important function of the state, and 
for this gigantic public function enormous sums of 
public moneys derived through taxation have been set 
aside. For a considerable time public education has 
been represented by a subdivision of the Department 
of the Interior of the national government, and is now 
asking for a separate department with representation 
in the President’s Cabinet, a request that cannot long 
be denied. 


2. Religious education has developed along phil- 
anthropic and empirical lines——In thie meantime, 
religious ‘education has developed along philanthropic 
and empirical lines. ‘The Sunday school, upon which 
the church has chiefly depended for the giving of re- 
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ligious education, had its origin in the Philanthropic 
Movement in education in England and on the Conti- 
nent. The motive that led Robert Raikes to found his 
Sunday school for the ragged street urchins of Glou- 
cester, England, was that these neglected children who 
had no opportunities for education might receive the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, together 
with such moral and religious training as. they might 
derive from the use of the Bible as a text-book. In 
the process of being transplanted to America the Sun- 
day school underwent certain modifications through 
its adaptation to American conditions. It became pre- 
dominantly religious, and tended more rapidly to be- 
come incorporated into the activities of the church. 
The philanthropic motive was supplanted by the mis- 
sionary motive which led to the establishment of Sun- 
day schools throughout the Mississippi Valley and the 
West. The earliest officials of the movement were 
known as “missionary secretaries.” Great emphasis 
was placed upon the Sunday school as an evangelistic 
agency, and for a considerable period it was spoken 
of as “the nursery of the church.” As a consequence 
of this placement of emphasis the primary importance 
came to be attached to numerical expansion, the or- 
ganization and promotion of an institution, and evan- 
gelistic results. 


3. The inadequacy of present religious educa- 
tion.—As a result of the neglect of scientific educa- 
tional methods the Sunday school failed to develop 
into an efficient educational institution. Its work was 
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carried on in buildings whose architecture was de- 
signed for worship or hearing sermons en masse 
and which furnished physical conditions extremely 
unfavorable for teaching. Not until 1908 were graded 
lessons introduced, except in the instances of a few 
schools which had undertaken to use graded materials 
as private adventures. Even yet a majority or the 
Sunday schools use the Improved Uniform Lessons, 
in which the same lesson is studied by all ages in the 
school above the Beginners Department, though an 
effort has been made since 1918 to improve these ma- 
terials by adapting them somewhat to the needs of the 
different age-groups. ‘The work of supervision and 
teaching has been in the hands of deyoted men and 
women of the highest personal character but who have 
had, for the most part, little or no professional spirit 
or technical preparation. This service, with the ex 
ception of a few paid directors and special workers, 
is wholly voluntary. The aims have been vague and 
undefined, and the control of the process is uncertain. 
Until the immediate present there have been no pre- 
cise standards of measurement, and such as have been 
worked out are exceedingly tentative. Notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of the undertaking, the funds 
placed at the disposal of religious education have been 
meager. Such supervision as the entire process has 
had in the several communions until recently, for the 
most part, has been carried on in connection with the 
work of the mission boards. While valuable advisory 
service has been rendered by such organizations as the 
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International Sunday School Association, the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations, and the 
Religious Education Association, there is no great 
central supervising body that is capable of codrdinat- 
ing and consciously directing the whole process of 
religious education for all the people in a constructive 
and statesmanlike manner. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that recent surveys 
of religious education in America disclose the fact 
that fewer than one half of the children and young 
people of school age are receiving any form of reli- 
gious education whatever, that the knowledge result- 
ing from this meager and undirected instruction has 
been of uncertain quality, and that the actual influence 
of the educational work of the church upon social 
living has been disappointingly small. ‘I'he wonder is 
that so much has been accomplished under such unfa- 
vorable conditions. And what has been said of the 
Sunday school may be said of the other educational 
agencies of the church. 


THE Next Step in Renicious Epucation 


Clearly, the next step in religious education must be 
the complete reconstruction of the church’s program 
of religious education. That reconstruction must fol- 
low two general directions. 


1. Religious education must be made efficient as 
education.—This will come about in the church as 
it has come about in the state—through the thorough- 
going introduction of the scientific method into reli- 
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gious education. The church cannot hope to become 
an efficient educational institution until it has raised its 
educational method to the level of that of the state. 

2. The development of a national system of re- 
ligious education—No communion working alone 
can accomplish so large an undertaking ; neither can 
all of them working. separately, however efficiently. 
The American situation calls for a national system of 
religious education paralleling that of the state, each 
complementing the other, and thus completing the | 
whole education of the childhood of the entire nation. 
In some such plan, yet to be worked out, each type of 
school will recognize the division of educational func- 
tion involved in American life and devote itself to its 
own distinctive type of work in coéperation with the 
other. 


REFERENCES FOR READING 


Athearn, Walter S., A National System of Education. 
Religious Education and American Democracy, 
Chate i. ; 
Coe, George A., Education in Religion and Morals, 
Chaps. II, V, and XX. 
Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of the Sunday School, 
Chaps. IV, V, and VI. 
The Modern Sunday School and Its Present-Day 
Task, Chaps. I and II. 
Religious Education in the Church, Chaps. Dh 
XIX, and XXII. 
The Modern Sunday School in Principle and 
Practice, Chaps. I, I, and III. 
The School in the Modern Church, Chaps. I, 14 
and IIf, 
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Cubberley, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United 
States, Chaps. I, II, and III. 

Graves, Frank P., A History of Education in Modern 
Times, Chap. III. 

Winchester, Benjamin S., Religious Education and 
Democracy, Part I, Chaps. III, VII, Vee 
and XI. 


Topics For Discussion AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Trace the rise and development of the Philan- 
thropic Movement in education in Europe. How is it 
related to public education? 

2. What different motives led to the settlement of 
the northern and southern colonies? How did these 
differences affect their religious life? Their education? 

3. Was the secularization of American schools an 
advantage or a disadvantage? W hy? 

4. Is it wise to insist that the Bible be read in the 
public schools? Why? 

5. Will it be possible to have a national system of 
religious education in view of the sectarianism of the 
American church? How? 

6. Is religion taught as an experience in most 
churches, or chiefly as literature and history ? 

7. What is the scientific method ? 

8. What proportion of the school population of your 
community is receiving religious education? 


CHAPTER II 
THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE FUNCTION OF AIMS IN EDUCATION 


ConsciousLy defined aims are indispensable to any 
effective procedure in education. All experience is 
more or less educative. For this reason a considerable 
part of one’s education is unconsciously derived from 
participation in the informal activities of life outside 
the school. Such informal experience, however, 
for the most part, is without purpose, haphazard, and 
uncertain in its results. In order to become effective 
educationally, experience must be brought under con- 
trol by being organized around a purpose, by being 
made consecutive, and by becoming cumulative. This 
is why the school is necessary. The school is a con- 
trolled environment within which deliberate aims are 
set up and appropriate selected experience is arranged 
in an orderly and purposive manner with reference to 
the attainment of these selected goals. In informal 
eduéation results occur as the result of accidental cir- 
cumstances; in the school, as a controlled environment, 
ends are attained as the result of purposive and di- 
rected activity. 

The function of aims in education is four-fold: 

1. They give direction to experience.—A cyclone 
may demolish a building, leaving a shapeless mass of 
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debris, the result of uncontrolled, planless energy. 
But when the architect assembles from remote parts 
of the world granite, marble, and timber and builds 
them together according to a design into a beautiful 
temple, we have an end, a completed purposive activ- 
ity, an achievement. In precisely the same manner an 
aim in education gives purpose, design, and meaning 
to the process and leads it to a goal which is the con- 
summation of the process. 


2. They make possible the selection of types of 
materials and activities——If no end is to be attained, 
it matters little, or not at all, what elements enter into 
the process, since they lead neither toward nor away 
from a goal toward which effort is being directed. 
But the moment a goal is set up, some materials and 
activities appear to be conducive to attaining the goal, 
others interfere with its attainment, while still others 
are wholly irrelevant to it. Those. materials and ac- 
tivities which are conducive to realizing the goal are 
selected, those which hinder are excluded, and those 
which are irrelevant are neglected. What materials 
and activities are to be included in a program of edu- 
cation depends entirely upon what is proposed to be 
done by education. 


3. They give sequence to educational experience. 
—The attainment of an end involves movement toward 
that end, and movement implies that it shall be from 
one point to another. Our architect first lays his 
foundation, lays course on course, fashions his pillars, 
carves his pediment, and so on until he has completed 
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his purpose. So education is a cumulative experience 
_a series of connected experiences, each of which is 
the outgrowth of its predecessors and which, in turn, 
will have consequences in further experience. 

4. They make possible the measurement of results. 
__'The end serves as a measuring-rod which may be laid 
down upon the process at any point and at once reveals 
how far our means have or have not been effective in 
reaching the end in view. Otherwise it is impossible to 
ascertain whether, or to what extent, progress is be- 
ing made, since progress is movement toward some- 
thing. Increasingly, as education comes to be thought 
of as an instrument of progress, the measurement of 
results becomes imperative and a conscious aim, as 
a norm of such measurement, indispensable. 


Arms IN RELIGiIous EDUCATION 


It is apparent that the beginning point in the formu- 
lation of any adequate program of religious education 
is the clear and definite formulation of the aims of 
religious education. Upon what it is proposed to do 
will depend the organization, materials, method, and 
measurement of the process. 

1. Historical development of aims in religious 
education.—The aims that have dominated religious 
education thus far have passed through a rather def- 
inite historical development. 

(1) The evangelistic aim.—Influenced by the indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century, the educational 
agencies of the church thought of their work chiefly 
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in the terms of individual salvation, The social impli- 
cations of salvation had not yet been discovered. In- 
dividual persons were saved out of a world which it 
was thought neither possible nor desirable to save. 
Moreover, individual salvation was thought of chiefly 
in terms of life after death, life here and now having 
little value in and of itself but only as a preparation 
for that which was to come. This gave a negative 
value to the present life which was judged by what it 
was not rather than by its own intrinsic worth. ‘The 
effectiveness of this aim is attested by the fact that 
the unverified opinion of many church leaders is that 
fully eighty-five per cent of the membership of the 
church has been recruited from the Sunday school. 


(2) The knowledge of the Bible aim.—This grew, 
in part, out of the former aim, and is inseparable from 
it. The Reformation doctrine of salvation through 
faith based upon a knowledge of the Scriptures re- 
mained firmly fixed in the mind of the Protestant 
Church, and had the effect of placing the primary em- 
phasis upon a knowledge of the Bible as the means of 
religious education. ‘The supreme emphasis upon the 
knowledge of the Bible reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
during which time there was a general substitution of 
the term “Bible school” for the older term “Sunday 
school”—a witness to the grip of this changing con- 
ception upon the church. In many quarters there was 
a general antipathy toward the use of any other than 
biblical material in religious education, an antipathy 
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that still persists. Under the influence of this knowl- 
edge aim religious education became practically iden- 
tical with religious instruction. 


(3) The development of religious personality.—Ap- 
proximately at the beginning of the twentieth century 
there emerged the conception of the development of a 
religious personality as the supreme aim of religious 
education. This aim clearly shows the influence of 
psychology. By the beginning of this century psy- 
chology had described the behavior of mental life and 
had charted with considerable accuracy of detail the 
stages of its normal development. Human life was 
perceived to be a thing of growth, of becoming. Un- 
der the influence of this knowledge childhood and 
youth were seen to have value on their own account 
and not simply for that to which they would lead. 
Under such influences as these religious education 
came to be thought of in terms of a growing religious 
experience, and its aim came to be predominantly to 
provide an appropriate and complete religious expe- 
rience at each stage of personal development. Reli- 
gion itself came to be studied psychologically. Its 
nature was analyzed and the modes of religious be- 
havior were determined. With the shifting of the 
primary emphasis to religious experience, a knowledge 
of the Bible came to be thought of, not so much as an 
end in itself as a means for the development of a nor- 
mal religious experience in a growing person. The 
center of the growing literature of religious education 
was shifted from content and method to a study of the 
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pupil, the nature and control of religious experience, 
and the laws of personal growth. The school became 
pupil-centered rather than curriculum-centered. It 
was perceived that this enlarged and vitalized aim 
would require the codrdination of all of the educational 
agencies of the church, if not the formulation of an 
entirely new program. ‘This changing conception was 
signalized by the general adoption of the name “church 
school’ for the reconstructed institution that would 
undertake this larger enterprise. 


2. The formulation of an adequate aim for re- 
ligious education.—Manifestly, each of these his- 
toric aims is partial and incomplete, and reflects the 
changing conditions through which the church has 
approached its present larger task. Though incom- 
plete, each has made its distinct contribution to a 
growing theory of religious education and has pre- 
pared the way for the formulation of a more com- 
prehensive working aim for the period of reconstruc- 
tive effort that is immediately before the church. ‘That 
larger aim presents a three-fold aspect. 


(1) The individual aim —The individual aim takes 
its departure from the last of the historic aims—the 
porcine of a religious pessouaity- It derives 
sided personality. Secular Facts seeks the devel- 
opment of the physical, intellectual, emotional, social, 
cesthetic, and moral personality; religious education 
would complete the process by the development of 
spiritual personality. Secular education would accom- 
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plish this end through the adjustment of the child to 
its physical, intellectual, and social environment; reli- 
gious education would adjust him to the spiritual as- 
pects of his world. Secular education would assist 
the child in his adjustment to his world by the trans- 
mission to him of the accumulated experience of the 
race as preserved in its great inheritances—literature, 
science, art, institutions, and economics; religious ed- 
ucation would transmit to him the religious experience 
of the race as preserved in its literature and institu- 
tions and ideals. Secular education trains for char- 
acter; religious education would undergird morality 
with spiritual idealism. In terms of the individual, 
religious education seeks to give the growing spiritual 
person a complete religious experience, including 
knowledge, inspiration, and the training of the will, at 
every stage of his personal development. 


(2) The institutional aim.—It is through institu- 
tions that ideas and programs get themselves expressed 
and promoted in the world. The institution gives sta- 
bility and continuity to a cause. The church is the 
institution through which the Christian view of life 
and the program of its Foundér get themselves ex- 
pressed and carried out. The church is the community 
of men and women of like faith, ideals, and purposes 
to which Christ committed the work which he began 
and to which he gave his life. Upon the church, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of perpetuating itself 
as the institution for the interpretation and promotion 
of the Christian cause in the world. 
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The institutional aim involves the training of the 
young for membership in the church. Such training 
will include an appreciation of the meaning, relations, 
functions, and responsibilities of church membership. 
It will best be secured through giving actual experi- 
ence in living in a Christian community and through 
gradual participation in the relations, functions, and 
activities of the community. Only by such a method 
can the church possess an intelligent laity that can 
perpetuate the ideals of the kingdom of God in the 
modern world. 


The institutional aim also involves the discovery and 
training of the leadership of the church. If the church 
does not raise up and train its leaders, no other agency 
will. The type of the leadership of the future de- 


, pends entirely upon the insight, the thoroughness of 


training, and the breadth of outlook upon the function 
of religion in the modern world which the church 
gives to that leadership. ‘The church must create its 
own ministerial supply. It must release and train life 
for service on the frontiers of the kingdom of God 
both at home and in foreign lands. The church must 
train an intelligent lay leadership that will bring vision, 
intelligence, and statesmanship to the administration 
of the local church, the communion, and the great 
common enterprises of the Christian Church. It must 
discover and train a body of teachers for presenting 
religion to the young as effectively as citizenship is 
taught in the state schools. It must train a member- 
ship in the formation of public opinion in the church 
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that will have intelligent and permanent interests in 
the vast enterprises of the kingdom of God and that 
will make it possible for the expansion of Christian 
truth to have free course in the Christian mind of our 
day as it grapples with the intricate and complex prob- 
lems of the modern world. 


Furthermore, the church of to-day must, in part, 
create the church of to-morrow. Of this something 
will be said in the final chapter. 


(3) The social aim.—Under the influence of our 
modern social thinking we are coming to perceive that 
institutions exist for the performance of necessary 
functions in society. ‘The church, as a social institu- 
tion, exists because it also has an important function 
to perform in the social group, nor can it hope, more 
than any other institution, to escape social accounta- 
bility. 

The social aim of religious education involves the 
social conception of salvation. Persons live their lives 
in social relations, and in order to save persons the so- 
cial relations in which they live must also be saved. 
This social aim, although long undiscovered, occupied 
a central position in the teachings of Jesus. It found 
repeated and impressive expression in his teaching 
concerning the kingdom of God, by which he meant a 
spiritualized and redeemed society. Religious educa- 
tion looks out upon no less a task than the Christian- 
ization of social relations and institutions. 

Modern society looks to religion for the securing of 
social unity. Modern life, with its extreme specializa- 
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tion, its departmentalization, and its increasing ten- 
dency toward social stratification, stands in urgent 
need of a binding, coherent, unifying force. Because 
religion, by its very nature, tends to unify, idealize, 
complete, and conserve the values of human life, it is 
capable of rendering this service as no other factor in 
human experience can. Its fundamental teachings 
center in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. It feeds the springs of altruism and inspires 
to service. The vexed problems of our modern eco- 
nomic and social world need more than socializing— 
they need spiritualizing. The technique of our mod- 
ern civilization is in danger of outrunning its spiritual 
ideals. Religion above all other agencies is best fitted _ 
to furnish the bond for our social life distraught under 
the stresses and strains of modern living. 


Religion alone can undergird our moral ideals with 
spiritual power. No other form of social organization 
offers so many opportunities as democracy; no other 
makes such exacting demands upon the personal in- 
tegrity of its members. Morality is a fundamental 
necessity to the permanency and stability of democ- 
racy. Both psychology and history support the con- 
clusion that at their highest level morality and religion 
are inseparable. Unless, therefore, religious educa- 
tion can vitalize our morality with spiritual ideals and 
motives we cannot hope for the continued endurance 
of a sound moral life, without which society cannot 
exist. 

A progressing society must depend upon religion 
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for the drive, the motivation, of progress. Society 
must look to science for the technique of progress and 
to ethics for the moral criticism of ends and means; it 
must look to the spiritualized will for the drive that 
will give it purpose and propulsive power. 

Manifestly, then, no statement of the aims of reli- 
gious education in terms of the individual or of the 
institution, however praiseworthy these aims may 
be in themselves, can meet the demands which a 
complex and rapidly changing social life is making 
upon the church of our day. 
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Topics FoR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Give at least two illustrations each of a result 
and an aim other than that given in the text. 
2. Has the church school of which you are a mem- 
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ber ever consciously defined its aims? If so, state 
them specifically. 

3. Make a study of the aims formulated for the 
International Graded Lessons, for the entire course 
and for the several departments and grades. Criticize 
these aims. 

4. By the use of the International Graded Lessons 
show how an aim serves as a basis for the selection 
and sequential arrangement of materials. 

5. Draw up a plan by which you would go about 
measuring the work of a school. 

6. How do you account for the fact that the social 
aim in religious education has been so little stressed? 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANIZING: THE CHURCH FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THe CHurcH SHOULD ADMINISTER RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


InAsmucH as religious education is a fundamental, 
if not the most fundamental, function of the modern 
church, it follows that the work of religious educa- 
tion should be directly administered by the church and 
not delegated to some outside and irresponsible 
agency, however closely affiliated to it. In order to 
secure an effective educational result the church must 
be organized for religious education. 
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The church, however, has many specialized func- 
tions, including preaching, pastoral care, evangelism, 
social service, missions, and finance, as well as reli- 
gious education. Each of these functions will be per- 
formed best when delegated to a responsible commit- 
tee appointed by the church for that specific purpose. 
Similarly, the work of religious education will be ac- 
complished best when committed to a Board of Reli- 
gious Education, created by the church, and directly 
accountable to it for the formulation and execution 
of the educational policies of the church. 
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1. Method of selection—-A common method of 
procedure among churches that have undertaken the 
direct administration of religious education is for the 
official board of the church to appoint an Educational 
Committee which it makes responsible for the super- 
vision of religious education. In that case the Educa- 
tional Committee is directly responsible to the official 
board, and only indirectly to the congregation. It is 
also coordinate with similarly created committees on 
finance, buildings and grounds, pulpit supply, benevo- 
lence, and social service. 

The State, however, as the result of a long experi- 
ence, has found it advisable to create a Board of Edu- 
cation by a direct vote of the people on a separate bal- 
lot and from the community at large, thus making the 
Board of Education wholly independent of the other 
branches of municipal government, and investing it 
with the power of levying its own taxes and enacting 
its own ordinances, as well as with the right to issue its 
own bonds for improvements. In this way the funda- 
mental character of education is recognized, the ad- 
ministration of education is free from the encroach- 
ment of the more immediate needs of secondary inter- — 
ests, and the body that administers education is made 
directly responsible to the voters. ‘The reasons for this 
procedure appear to be sound and are borne out by 
continued experience. For the same reasons this 
would seem to be the better procedure in the adminis- 
tration of religious education. It would give to reli- 
gious education recognition as a unique and funda- 
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mental function of the church; it would disentangle it 
from other functions, many of which are entirely sec- 
ondary; it would lay upon the members of the Board 
of Religious Education a greater and more immediate 
sense of direct responsibility ; and it would tend to se- 
cure better financial support in the distribution of the 
church’s funds. In case this procedure were to be 
followed, the members of the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation would be elected at large from the congregation 
by a separate ballot and would be immediately respon- 
sible to the congregation for their acts. 


2. The personnel of the Board of Education.— 
The persons chosen to membership on the Board of 
Religious Education should represent the highest in- 
telligence and executive ability in the church. They 
need not be educational experts, though familiarity 
with educational theory and practice will increase their 
ability to pass judgment upon educational policies. 
They should be persons of broad outlook, progressive 
in spirit, and successful in the management of large 
enterprises. ‘They must be capable of approving, re- 
jecting, or modifying the recommendations of the di- 
rector of religious education, who should be an edu- 
cational expert and who will take the initiative in the 
formulation of educational policies. 


3. The term of office —The terms of office of the 
members of the Board of Religious Education should 
overlap, one third of the members of the board being 
elected on consecutive years for a term of two or 
more years. In this way a continuity of policy is 
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secured by always having a majority on the board who 
are acquainted with the ideals and policies of the 
board and by the gradual initiation of the new mem- 
bers into the work of the board. At the same time the 
most favorable conditions for continuous improve- 
ment are provided through the opportunity of the 
church to introduce into the personnel of the board 
better trained men and women who have a broader 
outlook upon the problems of education and through 
the opportunity to remove from the board inefficient, 
indifferent, or objectionable members. 


4. The size of the board.—The tendency every- 
where in education is toward small boards of con- 
trol. This tendency is in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency and of the more definite fixing of responsibility. 
A board of five or six members will be large enough 
for any individual congregation. 


5. The organization of the board—Because the 
work of the Board of Religious Education is regula-. 
tive rather than executive, it is better to have the 
fewest possible committees. ‘The. committee system is 
based upon the conception of the board as an execu- 
tive body and to the degree that the numerous com- 
mittees function they interfere with the work of the 
director of religious education-and defeat the work of 
the board as such. 

6. The functions of the Board of Religious Educa- 
tion.—The functions of the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation are regulative rather than executive. Its 
greatest function will consist in the appointment of a 
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director of religious education, subject to the confir- 
mation of the vote of the entire congregation. With 
the appointment of this officer the initiative shifts to 
the educational expert, and the function of the board 
thereafter should be limited to the criticism, approval, 
or rejection of the policies initiated by the director. 
Though the initiative is taken by the director, the 
board wil! by its approval determine the general pol- 
icies of the school, elect supervisors and teachers, fix 
upon the course of study, determine educational stand- 
ards, determine the amount and distribution of the 
items of the budget, and authorize new undertakings. 


Tze Director oF RELIGIouS EDUCATION 


This is a relatively new office in the modern church. 
In an increasing number of the larger churches this 
officer is a paid worker, and his work is on a thor- 
oughly professional basis. He is in no sense to be 
considered an assistant pastor; he is an educational 
expert and the executive officer of the Board of Reli- 
gious Education. In churches that are unable to offer 
compensation for this service it is desirable that the 
director sustain the same relations to the board as 
outlined above, the only difference being in the mat- 
ter of compensation. Ona voluntary basis this stand- 
ard can only be approximated. 

1. Qualifications.—The director of religious edu- 
cation, in addition to a sound personal. character and 
a vital religious experience, should possess the quali- 
ties of originality and constructive leadership that will 
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enable him to project and execute broad educational 
policies. Upon him rests the responsibility of initia- 
tive and execution. The church school, as a rule, will 
not progress further than the educational vision and 
leadership of this officer. He should have a generous 
background of general education equivalent to college 
graduation, to which should be added technical pro- 
fessional training of. graduate quality. He should 
have experience in the administration of religious ed- 
ucation, either as a subordinate supervisor. or as an 
associate director. In the selection of volunteer di- 
rectors these standards should be approximated as 
nearly as possible. 


2. Functions of the Director of Religious Educa- 
tion.—The functions of the director of religious edu- 
cation fall under three heads: 


(1) That of an organizer.—As an organizer he will 
study the conditions and needs of the school, and in 
the light of these formulate policies and programs, 
both long-time policies, looking far into the future, 
and short-time policies, capable of immediate realiza- 
tion as steps in the attainment of the larger program. 
As an organizer, his work assumes the character of 
an educational engineer. He will give expert advice 
to the board on technical matters in religious educa- 
tion. Here is his opportunity for constructive, crea- 
tive work. Under controlled conditions, he will set 
up experiments in organization, materials, method, 
and the testing of results. He will popularize the ide- 
als of religious education by patiently and systemat- 
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ically creating an educational consciousness in the 
church. In activities such as these he has the oppor- 
tunity of lifting his work to the level of educational 
statesmanship. 

(2) That of an executive—As an executive, he will 
carry out the policies approved by the board, nominate 
supervisors and teachers, recommend the removal of 
inefficient teachers and officers, recommend and mod- 
ify the course of study, set up educational standards, 
suggest the items of the budget, create a school spirit, 
and promote attendance, in addition to numerous other 
detailed duties arising out of the administration of an 
institution. He will also carry out the relations of the 
school to communal, intercommunal, and community 
agencies. 

(3) That of a supervisor.—As a supervisor he will 
provide for the training of prospective teachers, secure 
the improvement of teachers in service, inspire the 
professional spirit in his workers, give much time to 
patient and constructive personal supervision of the 
work of the individual teachers, outline professional 
reading courses, and conduct conferences on educa- 
tional problems with his staff. In this capacity he will 
accomplish much of his most valuable work from an 
educational point of view. 


Tae CORRELATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

The organization of the church for a thoroughgoing 
program of religious education at once raises the prob- 
lem of the correlation of the numerous and unrelated 
existing educational agencies of the local church, 
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1, The present situation—At the present time 
there are in most churches a number of separate and 
unrelated organizations whose function it is to carry 
forward some aspect of religious education among the 
various age-groups. In addition to the Sunday school, 
which has by far the largest enrollment of these agen- 
cies, there are Junior, Intermediate, and Senior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies or corresponding organiza- 
tions of the Epworth League or other forms of young 
people’s societies, mission bands, various types of boys’ 
and girls’ organizations such as the Boy Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls, besides many other specially or- 
ganized activities. In most cases these local agencies 
are units in larger district or national organizations 
and have little or no direct. responsibility to the local 
church. 


2. How these organizations came to exist.—His- 
torically, each of these organizations grew up to meet 
a special need that was not at the time being met by 
any existing agency in the church. In this way the 
Sunday school grew up to teach the Bible, with the 
result that its work has been predominantly instruc- 
tional. In like manner the young people’s society grew 
up to afford opportunity for young people, for whom 
there was little place in the activities of the church, 
to receive training in expression and leadership, with 
the result that its primary emphasis has been placed 
upon expressional activities. Because missionary in- 
struction was being neglected the mission band was 
organized to give missionary education and to train 
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the children in giving to missionary enterprises, no 
little emphasis being laid upon the income from the 
children to the mission boards. In order to afford 
opportunities for laymen to serve, various types of 
brotherhoods were organized in many of the com- 
munions, these brotherhoods later transferring their 
activities chiefly to the organized men’s classes. Thus 
in each case the special agency grew out of something 
that was lacking in the educational program of the 
church. 

3. Results.—It will thus be seen that it was in- 
evitable that the aims and functions of these various 
agencies should be partial and unrelated and that the 
work of each should be carried on without reference 
to the activities of the others. Out of this situation 
has grown duplication, overlapping, and even conflict 
of aims, functions, and programs. What is even more 
serious, there are great gaps in the educational activi- 
ties of these unrelated agencies arising out of the fact 
that all the needs were not faced and a comprehensive 
program was not formulated with a view to meeting 
all of them. Moreover, since many of these agencies 
are designed for special age-groups, there is not a 
necessary continuity in the program. 

There is an equally serious overlapping in the mem- 
bership of existing agencies. The time, energies, and 
efficiency of many of the most dependable members of 
the church are overtaxed by their attempting to have 
a part in many of these enterprises. On the other 
hand, there are great numbers in the church who are 
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not enlisted in any definite activity in the church and 
who bear no responsibility for its program. Both 
within and without the church there are groups for 
whose educational needs there are no provisions. 


Overlapping extends also to financial support and to 
confusion and inefficiency in education in giving. 

Moreover, the tendency toward the duplication and 
confusion of aims, functions, and activities increases 
as the work of these agencies expands and new activ- 
ities whose absence is felt are added to the original 
program. In this way the Sunday school, which was 
at first chiefly an instructional agency, has been forced 
by pedagogical necessity to provide expressional ac- 
tivities in its enlarging program. Similarly, it has 
added missionary instruction to its program, and train- 
ing in giving and service activities. Aside from the 
fact that the emphasis is somewhat differently placed, 
the activities of a modern organized young people’s 
class and those of a young people’s society are not ma- 
terially different, though they are largely carried on 
by the same group of young people. 

4. Need of the correlation of agencies.—At this 
stage in the development of religious education in the 
local church what is manifestly needed is the formu- 
lation of an educational program built from the 
ground up and comprehensive enough to meet all the 
educational needs of all the children, young people, 
and adults in the church and the community. 

‘Two alternatives present themselves in the present 
situation. On the one hand, a correlation of the ac- 
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tivities of the existing agencies may be secured by 
defining and limiting the aims and functions of each 
of the several organizations and by bringing them all 
under the direct supervision of the Board of Reli- 
gious Education. In this way existing agencies, by 
accepting the principle of the division of labor, may 
contribute that which they are prepared to render to 
the total program as outlined by the board. In that 
case the Board of Religious Education would need 
to supply that which is lacking in the present frag- 
mentary program, while conserving these agencies 
that have served a useful purpose in the past but 
are no longer adequate to the new demands of the 
whole task of religious education either as indi- 
vidual organizations or as a group of organizations 
working separately. 


On the other hand, the solution of the problem may 
be sought in the merging of all the existing agencies 
into one inclusive organization that will address itself 
to the whole task of religious education in the local 
church. In that case policies would be laid out and 
executed without reference to what had or had not 
been done in the past. This would seem to be the 
ultimate solution, and the first alternative only a tem- 
porary makeshift in the period of reconstruction 
through which the organization of religious education 
in the local church is now passing. In any event, any 
effective program of education will necessitate the 
bringing of every bit of educational work in the local 
church under the direct supervision of the Board of 
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Religious Education as the responsible educational 
agent of the church. 


ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The organization of the church for religious educa- 
tion calls for adequate financial support. Education 
is a costly process. The church school cannot pay its 
way and ought not to be expected to do so. Instead 
of expecting the school to defray its expenses out of 
the contributions of the children and sometimes re- 
alizing a revenue from the school for other church 
expenses, the church ought to make a liberal appro- 
priation in its annual budget for the work of religious 
education, and, considering the fundamental impor- 
tance of this work, this item ought to be one of the 
largest in the budget. This appropriation the Board 
of Religious Education should distribute in a way that, 
according to its best judgment, will best serve the 
interests. of religious education in the congregation. 
It should go without saying that giving should be 
placed on an educational basis. The gifts of the mem- 
bers of the school should be made to the church 
direct, all bills being paid by the treasurer of the 
church upon authorization of the Board of Religious 
Education. 


THe CHuRCH ORGANIZED AS A RELIGIOUS 
CoMMUNITY 


The church that would educate its young in religion 
must organize itself as a religious community. Reli- 
gious education is vastly more than religious instruc- 
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tion. It is at bottom a sharing of religious experience 
in a community dominated by religious ideals and mo- 
tives and absorbed in carrying out the projects of the 
kingdom of God. ‘The only effective religious educa- 
tion is the gradual participation of the child in these 
functions, relations, and activities. With this in view, 
the life of the church must be consciously organized 
around the child which the church, like its Founder, 
has set in the midst. In the deepest sense the church 
cannot delegate religious education, even to a Board 
of Religious Education; it must give itself to the task. 


ADEQUATE ‘TEACHING CONDITIONS 


The church that would organize itself for religious 
education must provide adequate teaching conditions. 


A suitable educational plant with departmental divi- aes 


sions, individual classrooms, the accessories of black- 
boards, maps, tables, chairs of the proper height, and 
proper work materials should be provided. Ample 
provision should be made for social and recreational 
activities and the entire plant should be brought under 
the standard regulations of lighting, ventilation, heat, 
floor space, and tinting. 


A REDISTRIBUTION OF TIME AND PROGRAM 


The proportion of time devoted to religious educa- 
tion as compared with that given to secular education 
is as about eight to one thousand. This is hopelessly 
inadequate. It is not enough that the time be length- 
ened on Sunday; the days of the week must be used 
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for religious education. ‘This involves the complete 
reconstruction of the time and program now in use 
in religious education. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPRES- 
SION AND SERVICE 


Religious education must at least issue in some form 
of conduct or service. Better still, it should spring 
out of religious activities and service. The older in- 
structional ideals must give place to the concept of a 
religious experience finding expression in religious 
activity. A church organized for religious education 
must provide a situation in which Christian projects 
are under way and the undertakings of the kingdom 
of God are being furthered. In such a situation the 
child will participate with the mature members of the 
community in these activities and not merely engage 
in set tasks. Only when these activities are real can 
they be truly educative. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


The church organized for religious education will 
hold its educational organization to strict accountabil- 
ity for the effective discharge of the sacred respon- 
sibility entrusted to it. Such an accounting is best 
secured by the use of the survey, with its accompany- 
ing measures and tests, described in Chapter IX. 


REFERENCES FOR READING 


Athearn, Walter S., The Church School, especially 
Chaps. I and II. 
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The Organization and Administration of the 
Church School, Secs. I, II, III, and IV. 
Cope, Henry F., The Modern Sunday School and Its 
Present-Day Task, Chaps. III and IV. 
Religious Education in the Church, Chaps. XX. 
and XXI. 
The School in the Modern Church, Chaps. VI 
and XII. 
Cubberley, Ellwood P., Public School Administration, 
Chaps. Vile VIL IX, and XL 


Topics FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What are the advantages of having the work of 
religious education under the direct control of the 
church? 

2. Make an argument in favor of either of the two 
methods suggested for the selection of the Board of 
Religious Education. 

3. Illustrate the fact that the educational policies of 
a church cannot advance more rapidly than public 
opinion in that church. What responsibility does this 
fact lay upon the director of religious education and 
his board? 

4. To what extent would the direct democratic ad- 
ministration of religious education by the church be an 
education in itself of the church. 

5. If the Board of Religious Education had an in- 
efficient director, to what extent should it interfere 
with his work? What policy should it pursue? 

6. Make an argument for either of the two plans 
suggested for the correlation of existing educational 
agencies in the local church, selecting the one which 
you prefer. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TEACHING BODY 


KEYOND doubt, the central factor in the educational 
process is the teacher. The teacher is the cutting edge 
where the educational theory, the course of study, the 
aims, and the organization of the school become effec- 
tive in the life of the child. If, therefore, the teacher 
proves ineffective, either’ through lack of personality, 
scholarship, or professional skill, the entire process 
breaks down. 


THE CuHurcu Must Create Its Own TEACHING Bopy 


In the discovery, inspiration, and training of its own 
teaching body the church undertakes its most import- 
ant educational responsibility. For this service the 
church can depend upon no other agency. Any ade- 
quate program of religious education in the local 
church must, therefore, include a thoroughgoing pro- 
vision for teacher training, 

1. Creating a professional spirit—’he first step 
in the creation of a teaching body must be the develop- 
ment of a professional spirit among the teachers of 
religion. Gradually there has been built up in recent 
years a professional spirit among secular teachers com- 
parable with that in the older professions, signalized by 
standards of skill, technical preparation, and perma- 
nency of the vocation, Unfortunately, among the 
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teachers of religion this spirit is almost entirely lack- 
ing. Excepting in a few unusual schools, no profes- 
sional standards are required of those entering upon 
their work, little or no professional enthusiasm is 
manifest, and their performance falls far below the 
standards of professional skill. Yet, notwithstanding 
this fact, more skill is actually required of the teacher 
of religion than of the secular teacher, because of the 
difficulty of teaching religion, the meager allotment of 
time, the fact that the technique has not yet been 
routinized, the volunteer basis of the work, and the 
absence of an attitude of serious study on the part of 
the pupils. 


2. Standards for the selection of teachers.—The 
first step in creating a professional spirit among the 
teachers of religion must be the raising of the standard 
of requirements. As rapidly as possible the church 
must insist upon four prerequisites to teaching in the 
church school. 


(1) A sound Christian character.—Character 1s 
fundamental in moral and religious teaching, and no 
person should be thought of for this important func- 
tion who is not firmly grounded in the attitudes and 
habits of a good life. For the most part, this require- 
ment has been insisted upon from the beginning, and 
it is about the only requirement that has been rigor- 
ously exacted. It is to be doubted whether there is 
anywhere to be found a more upright group of men 
and women than those engaged in teaching in the 
church schools. 
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(2) A vital religious experience.—Religion is an 
experience calling for enlightenment, stimulation, and 
direction. No one can evoke this experience in others 
who does not himself possess it. No amount of pro- 
fessional skill can make up for this lack. The re- 
ligious devotion of the teacher must suffuse organ- 
ization, materials, and method. Otherwise, the teacher 
will be teaching about religion, but will not be com- 
municating a real religious life. The criticism of 
Isaiah that’ religion taught by rote must end in spirit- 
ual deadness or perversion of moral judgment must 
ever remain true of the teaching of religion through 
symbols apart from experience. Religion so taught 
had better not be taught at all. 


(3) Scholarship—However important character 
and spirituality may be, they can never be made sub- 
stitutes for scholarship and professional skill. Teaching 
power moves against a background of surplus knowl- 
edge that can never be used for the immediate pur- 
poses of instruction. In progressive communities the 
schools of the State require that.no one shall teach 
in the kindergarten or elementary school who is not 
a graduate of a four-year high school course; that no 
one shall teach in an intermediate school who is not a 
graduate of a standard high school and has not had at 
least two years of standard college work; that no one 
shall teach in a high school who is not a graduate of a 
standard college or university. Manifestly, if the 
church is to do her work in as creditable a manner as 
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the State, she cannot consent to a lower standard of 
requirements. 


(4) Professional training —Education is a science. 
They who would teach must be familiar with its theory 
and practice. Scholarship merely gives command of the 
materials that will be used in teaching ; a knowledge of 
the science of education, together with practice, gives 
skill in the management of those materials. The teacher 
of religion is not prepared to enter upon his work 
until to character, religious experience, and knowl- 
edge there is added professional training in the prin- 
ciples and practice of religious education. The State 
schools require of kindergarten teachers that in addi- 
tion to high school graduation they shall have made 
satisfactory special preparation; of elementary teach- 
ers that in addition to high school graduation they 
shall have graduated from a normal school; of inter- 
mediate teachers that they shall have graduated from 
a normal school, or, in lieu of that, shall have com- 
pleted a college course and had one year of teaching 
experience; of high school teachers that they shall 
have had training in the science of education as a part 
of their college or university course, and that they 
shall have specialized in the subject they are to teach. 
Moreover, the State schools require as evidence of this 
general and special preparation a certificate issued by 
the authority of the State. In the absence of any 
standards, these requirements may seem to some to be 
too high for the church school. But not until the 
church exacts a similar standard of its teachers can 
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it hope as an educational institution to command the 
respect it hopes to receive from the American public. 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING STAFF 


Much of the work of creating a real professional 
teaching body will need to be done with teachers al- 
ready in service. Even teachers entering the service 
under a rising standard of requirements must be kept 
alive professionally. There are several means for 
the improvement of the teaching staff. 

1. Filling vacancies with better prepared teach- 
ers.—In this way the personnel of the teaching body 
is constantly renewed, and the coming into the system 
of new and better prepared teachers offers a stimulus 
to teachers long in service who have either been de- 
ficient in professional spirit or have reached a level 
where they have ceased to grow. 


2. Constructive supervision.—As a basis for such 
supervision the supervisor will previously establish 
friendly personal relations with the teachers and build 
up in them the professional attitude that will welcome 
sympathetic and constructive criticism as a means of 
improvement. ‘The supervisor will frequently be in 
the classrooms observing in detail the work of the 
teachers, noting the strong and weak points of their 
teaching, and following the observation with personal 
conferences in which sympathetic and helpful sug- 
gestions are offered: Constructive supervision will 
bear no tinge of inspection, and will hearten and in- 
spire the teacher. In connection with this work, help- 
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ful use may be made of demonstration teaching by ex- 
cellent teachers and practice teaching under criticism. 


3. Recognition of excellent teaching.—It is more 
difficult to recognize excellence in teaching where a 
volunteer system is in vogue, as is the case in the 
church school, where there are no salary schedules to 
adjust. But teachers can be graded on the basis of 
personality, preparation, skill, and results obtained. 
Attention can be called to the work of excellent teach- 
ers in connection with educational exhibits and by 
using them for demonstration teaching. 


4. The teachers’ conference—The educational 
value of the teachers’ meeting with the supervisor de- 
pends entirely upon the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. The tendency is for it to degenerate into a 
_ formal discussion of the routine administrative affairs 
of the school. Instead, it should be chiefly devoted to 
the discussion of important educational problems, con- 
ducted in such a way as to inspire professional insight 
and enthusiasm. 

5. Conducting educational experiments.—One of 
the best means of awakening and sustaining a profes- 
sional spirit is to conduct some bit of educational ex- 
periment in connection with the work of the school. 
It is not to be expected that such experiments will add 
materially to the knowledge of the experts; but they 
will serve to introduce the workers to the scientific 
method and will give a sense of reality and value to 
educational theory. In the nature of the case, these 
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experiments should be simple and within the command 
of inexperienced investigators. 


6. The self-survey.—Superintendent Maxwell, of 
the New York City schools, adopted the self-survey 
as one of the best means for the improvement of the 
teachers of a city system. It was undertaken by him 
as a part of the supervisory function of his office. 
Such a survey will not be so well done as it would be 
if undertaken by outside experts, but the teachers 
themselves will be immediately introduced to the fun- 
damental educational problems, together with the ex- 
pert theory bearing on them. The method of the sur- 
vey will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 


7. A professional reading course.—The advances 
that are now being made in educational theory and 
practice, including religious education, are so rapid 
that only those teachers who keep in touch with the 
new literature of the subject can hope to keep alive 
professionally. This means that the workers’ library 
will be continually replenished with fresh books, that 
the supervisor will see that the books are read, and 
that appropriate recognition will be given for the read- 
ing done. ; 

8. Attendance at schools of principles and meth- 
ods, summer assemblies, and conferences.—The 
schools of principles and methods and summer courses 
bring into brief compass a comprehensive training in 
the principles of religious education. ‘Teachers who 
have not had more fundamental and extensive train- 
ing should be encouraged by every means to attend 
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these schools. Nothing can take the place of personal 
contacts in stimulating the professional spirit; hence 
the value of conferences, conventions, and all types of 
meetings attended by teachers. Inasmuch as the serv- 
ices of the teachers are as yet voluntary, the school 
should see to it that all of the expenses incident to at- 
tending these meetings are defrayed out of its budget. 
Similar opportunities should be given the teachers to 
visit other schools and observe excellent work. 


THe TRAINING OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Of even greater importance to the educational eff- 
ciency of the church than the improvement of teachers 
in service is the training of the teachers of the future. 
For this purpose the church may make use of several 
agencies. 

1. The teacher-training class——Every school 
should have its teacher-training class meeting during 
the regular session of the school. The New Standard 
Teacher Training Course, adopted by the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations, con- 
sists of a three-years’ course of forty lessons for each 
year. The first two years deal with the fundamentals 
of psychology, method, organization, the adaptation 
and use of content material, and the training of the 
devotional life. "The third year offers specialization 
units for the several departments, together with ad- 
ministration, and offers opportunity for practice teach- 
ing. This course should be offered to young people 
who have completed the content course, as an elective, 
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preferably in the Young People’s or Senior Depart- 
ment. 


2. The community institute—The training of 
teachers is a task common to all communions. In re- 
sponse to this common need there has sprung up in 
many communities the Community Institute, which 
offers the highest continuous training available in the 
local community. ‘These institutes are organized un- 
der capable educational supervision, and the best teach- 
ing resources of the community are utilized. As a 
rule, the first hour of the session is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a general educational topic, time is devoted 
to worship, and the final period of the session is de- 
voted to specialized departmental work. 


3. The department of religious education in col- 
leges and seminaries.—One of the primary functions 
of the church college is to prepare intelligent leader- 
ship for the local church. An increasing number of 
colleges are offering courses in religious education for 
which students may receive credit towards their bac- 
calaureate degree. It is to be hoped that the number 
of these departments will increase, and that churches 
will encourage their young people who enter college to 
take courses in religious education. ‘Through this 
means, in time, churches will be able to command as 
careful preparation on the part of their teachers as 
the State now requires. 

Inasmuch as for some time to come only the larger 
churches can command the services of an educational 
expert as supervisor of religious education, the work 
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of the departments of religious education in seminaries 
is of the greatest importance in preparing ministers 
for the educational administration of churches. All 
ministerial students should have at least a minimum 
of training in the science of religious education, and 
as much more as a proper distribution of electives will 
permit. In all churches, much of the success of a 
program of religious education depends upon the in- 
telligent and sympathetic codperation of the minister. 
His training in this field is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance. 

4. Graduate work in religious education.—Gradu- 
ate work in religious education is indispensable for 
the training of supervisors and educational experts 
who will give themselves to investigation, research 
work, and the highly specialized and technical prob- 
lems of this field. Already such work is available in 
a number of seminaries and universities. 


THE COMPENSATION OF T'KRACHERS 


Sooner or later the church must face the problem 
whether it can secure in the teachers of religion a 
truly professional spirit and a high degree of educa- 
tional efficiency without compensating them for their 
services. Doubtless most persons would agree that 
the removal of compensation from secular education 
would immediately involve the breakdown of the entire 
‘system. The church has heretofore relied almost en- 
tirely upon gratuitous service. Its sole appeal under 
existing conditions must be to the loyalty and idealism 
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of the teacher. It is an increasingly urgent question 
whether the volunteer system is not too expensive. If 
the church is seriously to undertake to set up an ade- 
quate program of religious education, it must face in 
the immediate future the entire reconstruction of its 
financial policy. 
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Topics FoR Discussion AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Compare the personnel and preparation of the 
teaching staff in your church school with that in the 
public schools in your community. 

2. What is the average length of service of teachers 
in your school? ‘The shortest and longest terms? 
How do these compare with the length of service in 
the public schools of your community? 

3. What are the marks of a professional spirit? 

4. Draw up a suitable schedule for self-criticism to 
be placed in the hands of teachers. 

5. Classify the teachers of your school under the 
heads of “excellent,” “fair,” and “poor,” on the basis 
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of personality, general scholarship, professional prepa- 
ration, technical skill, and results. 

6. Show how an educational exhibit would stimulate 
the professional spirit in a teaching staff. 

7. Suggest three or four educational experiments 
that you would consider appropriate for your school. 

8. State the arguments for or against the financial 
remuneration of teachers in the church school. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


EpucaTION may be defined as the conscious process 
by which the mature members of the community assist 
the immature members in making their adjustment to 
the world in which they are to live. Assisted adjust- 
ment is rendered possible by the fact that the break 
between successive generations is not sheer, but there 
is an overlapping on the part of the mature and the 
immature members of these generations. Further- 
more, this period of overlapping is, on the part of the 
passing generation, a period of maturity with a fund 
of stored-up experience gathered from meeting the 
novel situation in the adventure of human living, and, 
on the part of the oncoming generation, a period of 
growth and plasticity which makes the young modifi- 
able and renders learning possible. By reason of these 
facts the mature are able to initiate the immature into 
the experience and meaning of life. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CouRSE OF STUDY 


The means which the mature have found most ef- 
fective in assisting the young in making their adjust- 
ment to their world is the accumulated experience of 
the past which has been derived from dealing with the 
situations that life presents and which has been trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. 
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1. The great inheritances.—This experience has 
been preserved in the great inheritances of the past and 
constitutes the race’s precious social inheritance. ‘These 
inheritances assume the form of science, literature, 
art, institutions, and religion. They are cumulative. 
Not only does each generation hand on that which was 
transmitted to it out of the past, but it adds something 
of meaning and value out of its own experience in 
meeting the problems of the great adventure. These 
materials, when graded, selected, and organized, con- 
stitute the course of study. The secular school deals 
primarily with the scientific, literary, esthetic, social, 
and political inheritances; the school of religion deals 
primarily with the religious inheritance. 

2. The value of the racial inheritances.—The 
value of the materials is to be found in the light that 
they throw upon the present experiences and problems 
of the child. The distinctive characteristic of human 
experience is that it presents itself to each person and 
to each generation in the form of novel situations in- 
volving problems, solutions, choices, and execution. 
The experience of the individual, and especially of the 
immature individual, is not sufficiently broad to throw 
enough light upon these solutions. Because these ac- 
cumulated experiences of the past are made available 
to the young through education, they are able to see 
meaning in their own present experience and find solu- 
tions for the problems it offers. 


3. The course of study a means.—It thus appears 
that the course of study is not an end in itself, but 
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a means for the guidance and development of persons. 
It follows that the school should be organized about 
the child and not about the materials of instruction. 
The older type of school was curriculum-centered ; the 
modern school is centered in the child. 


Historical THEORIES OF THE CURRICULUM 


Historically, there have been four fundamental 
theories of the curriculum. Each, in turn, grew out of 
a historical situation in which certain elements were 
lacking and is, therefore, a somewhat partial statement 
of the whole problem. Nevertheless, out of these is 
growing our modern conception of the course of study. 

1. The disciplinary theory.—This theory had its 
origin in John Locke. According to it, the mind was 
composed of-a group of “faculties” to be developed 
through exercise into permanent habits. It was be- 
lieved that the training which any given “faculty” 
thus secured in any given direction would carry over 
into any other field of activity. The value of educa- 
tion, from this point of view, did not consist in the 
things learned but in the process of ‘learning. It fol- 
lowed that the more difficult and distasteful a subject 
was, the greater would be its disciplinary value. In the 
background of the theory is the idea that human nature 
needs to be broken and a new nature built up through 
habit-formation. ‘Though this theory has broken down 
under the influence, of modern psychology,. it still 
lingers in educational practice... 
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2. The culture-epoch theory.—According to this 
theory, which has been chiefly sponsored in this 
country by President G. Stanley Hall, each individual 
rehearses in his own experience the history of the race. 
Thus he is supposed to pass through the typical ex- 
periences and interests through which the race has 
passed before him. At one time the child is supposed 
to have the interests of the primitive savage, at another 
the interests of the primitive culture peoples, and at 
another those of civilized man. ‘These periods are 
supposed to afford a clue to the normal interests of 
growing persons and constitute the “culture epochs” 
for which the materials developed by the race during 
these periods are supposed to afford proper food. For 
a considerable period this theory had great vogue in 
education, but maturer psychological study discloses 
the fact that the supposed parallel between the culture 
epochs of the race and the developing life of the child 
rests upon an insecure scientific basis and is only sug- 
gestive of waxing and waning interests at best. 


3. The transmission theory—This theory, for 
which Herbart was chiefly responsible, has dominated 
the building of courses of study in the recent past, and 
still remains the dominant influence in the making and 
administration of curricula in secular and religious 
schools, According to this theory, education consists 
in the transmission of great bodies of worthful knowl- 
edge from the teacher to the pupil. Education is con- 
ceived in terms of knowledge and is practically identi- 
cal with instruction. The mind of the child is to be 
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“formed” from without by means of the presentation 
of appropriate materials according to a carefully 
worked-out method known as “the five formal steps” 
of teaching. The pupil is passive and the learning 
process consists in the mastering of knowledge pre- 
sented by the teacher in the form of text-books. The 
technique of the method is based on apperception. As 
a means of communicating knowledge to passive pupils 


it is to be doubted whether a more perfect method 
could be devised. 


4. The project method.— The project theory is an 
attempt to vitalize the materials of education. The 
philosophical backgrounds were stated by Professor 
William James and the formulation of the educational 
theory has been worked out by Professor John Dewey. 
According to this view, the pupil’s attitude toward his 
world is active and dynamic. Knowledge does not 
have value as an end in itself simply, but as an instru- 
ment for assisting man in adjusting himself to his 
world. The value of the past experience of the race as 
preserved in its inheritances consists in the meaning 
which it can give to present experience and the solu- 
tions it can suggest for present problems. Man’s chief 
dependence in securing the control of his experience is 
intelligence. Knowledge is the raw material which 
intelligence uses in directing experience. Man’s atti- 
tude toward his environment is chiefly a control atti- 
tude. 

This theory calls for a school which presents a real- 
life situation, with a group of constructive activities 
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going forward toward ends that are felt to be of worth 
by the child. These activities are “projects” which are 
loaded with problems, capable of indefinite expansion, 
and continuous with the future experience of the child 
and with the remainder of his present experience. The 
child, thrown into an eager and active attitude by his 
activities and problems, seeks knowledge from the 
great inheritances for the light it can throw upon the 
meaning and problems of his own experience. This 
theory would throw knowledge down from its semi- 
final, logical form as accumulated experience into its 
genetic form, so that the child can come upon it as he 
does in the normal learning process. 


This theory is deeply influencing present views of 
the content and organization of the course of study 
and is effecting a considerable reconstruction of edu- 
cational theory and practice. It stands for education 
as continuous reconstruction of experience in a con- 
tinuous process of personal growth. 


PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD UNDERLIE THE COURSE 
oF STUDY 


There are certain fundamental principles that should 
underlie the content and organization of the course of 
study. 

1. The materials should be selected and arranged 
with reference to definitely formulated aims.— 
These aims, in turn, should be ultimate and proximate ; 
that is, there should be a general aim for the entire 
course, and more immediate aims for each department 
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and grade in the course of study. With reference to 
the more specific matters of the curriculum, it should 
be the aim of the course of study to create Christian 
attitudes, to furnish Christian motives, to give Chris- 
tian knowledge as a guide to experience, and to pro- 
vide opportunities for the exercise of the will through 
conduct and service. ‘The immediate aims will restate 
these general aims in such a way that they will fall 
within the range of the child’s interests and capacities 
and connect up with his experience at each successive 
stage of his religious development. 


2. Getting responses to situations——The school, 
as a specialized and controlled environment, deliber- 
ately introduces or withholds stimuli to which it does 
or does not want the child to respond. Responses to 
desirable stimuli are built up into permanent forms of 
conduct. The stimuli for such responses should be real 
life-situations calculated to evoke Christian responses 
of thought, feeling, motive, and conduct. If possible, 
they should be real and present, so that attitudes and 
motives may be immediately carried over into conduct ; 
if not present, they should at least be imaginary, in 
which case there is the initial response of the will. 
Subject-matter should be related to these situations as 
the material for the use of the child in making intel- 
ligent and Christian choices under the guidance of a 
skillful teacher. This order has too frequently been 
reversed, materials being used as stimuli rather than 
life-situations to which materials are accessory. 
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3. Grading religious experience.—It follows that 
religious experience must first be graded, and afterward 
materials in order to assist in the working out of 
those experiences. These experiences should be 
continuous with the rest of the child’s experfence in 
the school, the home, and the community, as well as 
with the future experiences of his mature life. At- 
titudes and responses should be secured in the ways 
in which they ‘will be permanently used in later life. 


4. These situations and the activities they evoke 
should be shared.—Ljife and religion are both social 
in their nature. Religion, as has been shown above, 
will best be taught in a religious community through 
the sharing of religious experiences. ‘The materials 
of instruction should be used by groups in the carrying 
forward of shared group activities. 

5. The use of biblical material——In the teaching 
of religion, the Bible will always remain preéminently 
the most effective material, since it is the record of a 
unique religious experience possessed by the world. 
In the use of this incomparable material, however, a 
selection must be made of the materials that are ap- 
propriate to the changing interests, capacities, and ex- 
' periences of the child. Moreover, careful discrimina- 
tion must be made between ‘the various historical, 
moral and spiritual levels of biblical material. This 
was a discrimination which Jesus was most careful to 
make, ‘The child must be led to perceive the historical 
development through which God brought his people in 
the disclosure of such spiritual truths as they were 
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able to receive. The course of study must, therefore, 
seek to secure negative responses to the lower ideals 
and conduct of an undeveloped people whose standards 
are recorded at their various levels of spirituality in 
the Old. Testament; it must seek positive responses to 
the standards approved by Jesus and built by him into 
the structure of his teaching concerning the Christian 
life and the kingdom of God. When used in this vital 
way the Bible becomes real and grips the faith of the 
growing person with a conviction born of experience. 

6. Extra-biblical material—There should be 
enough of extra-bibfical material to bring the whole 
-range of the child’s experience under the direct inter- 
pretation of Christian ideals. There should be enough 
nature material to lead the child to feel that his world 
is God’s world, and that its processes are a disclosure 
of the rational will of his heavenly Father. ‘There 
should be enough historical material to lead the child 
to feel the continuity of God’s presence and purpose 
in every moment and event of the world’s life. ‘There 
should be enough social material to lead the child to 
feel that his life is caught up in a network of relations 
with other persons who are also God’s children, to 
whom he is bound by ties of brotherhood because they 
are all together bound: to the Fatherhood of God. 
Missions and temperance, and other special subjects, 
should not be tacked on to the course of study, but 
should be organized as integral parts of it. 

7. Personal decision for Christ.—The situations 
and materials should be so arranged that at the ap- 


propriate period of personal development they will 
a 
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evoke a personal response to the claims of Christ as 
Saviour and Lord upon the growing person. Such a 
decision should be a normal expression of attitudes 
and impulses that have resulted from previous reli- 
gious training. It should issue in overt, personal, and 
formal choice of the Christian life and membership in 
the church. 

8. Vocational guidance.—Similarly, during mid- 
dle and later adolescence, the needs of the world and 
the ways in which these needs are met through the 
vocations should be presented to young people so that 
they may be led to make an intelligent choice of their 
life-work, and in such a way as to involve for them 
the will of God for their lives. Only so can vocational 
guidance be lifted to its highest level, and work be 
transfigured with spiritual idealism. 


VITALIZING THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Perhaps the most difficult problem connected with 
the curriculum, both in the secular and the religious 
school, is the vitalizing of the materials of instruction. 
Because experience is recorded in symbols and man- 
aged by them, the symbol gets itself mistaken for the 
experience and comes to be substituted for it. Thus 
the school easily becomes a place where children are 
taught about experience rather than inducted into ex- 
perience. Knowledge comes easily to be valued simply 
as an end in itself and education falls to the level of 
transmitting subject-matter rather than stimulating and 
directing a growing personal life. Religious education 
becomes bookish, and the power of the spiritual life 
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‘is smothered under a scribal emphasis upon the letter. 
The school of religion must place the primary empha- 
sis where Jesus placed it—upon a life illumined by 
knowledge and motivated by warm spiritual ideals. 
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Topics For DiscussION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Illustrate how the symbols of experience tend to 
become substituted for experience. 

2. Illustrate what is meant by getting responses to 
situations rather than to materials. 

3. Illustrate from the Bible what is meant by -the 
different levels of moral and spiritual truth. Show 
how Jesus was careful to make this discrimination. 

4, Why do you, or do you not, think it would be well 
to include church history in the course of study? 
Missions? Social duties ? f 


CHAPTER VI 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL AS A RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITY 


THE organization of the school of religion is not 
merely, or primarily, a matter of mechanics. It should 
be determined, in the last analysis, by the essential 
character of the Christian religion and by fundamental 
educational considerations. ‘Though the fact has not 
been sufficiently recognized, at least in practice, the 
organization of the school is quite as important an 
educational factor as the course of study, the teaching 
body, or method. The relations, the activities, the 
atmosphere, the “tone,” the orderliness of the organi- 
zation—all these educate, for the most part uncon- 
sciously. Any type of school organization should be 
assessed from the point of view of its value as an edu- 
cational instrument. 


THE SoctaAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY 


The psychological analysis of religion has demon- 
strated its fundamentally social character. While this 
is true of all religions, it is preéminently true of the 
Christian religion. In the message of Jesus, its 
Founder, the social meaning of Christianity rose into 
the sharpest consciousness and found the most definite 
and specific expression. Christianity is rooted in the 
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consciousness of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man; that is to say, it consists of a 
two-fold social relation, and these two relations are in- 
separable from each other. The heart of these rela- 
tions Jesus found to be love, which is the highest social 
bond we know. He defined religion in terms of a 
supreme love for God on the one hand, and of a love 
for one’s fellow men commensurate with that which 
we bear ourselves on the other. He depended upon 
love as the supreme social bond to take the place of 
all external compulsion in securing the right discern- 
ment and fulfillment of one’s relations to God and to 
his fellow men; that is, with Jesus love was the inward 
inspiring principle of righteousness. ‘The character- 
istics of the Christian life which Jesus portrayed in the 
Sermon on the Mount are, for the most part, capable 
of being realized only in social relations. The burden 
and heart of Jesus’ message had to do with the king- 
dom of God which is a society in which the ideals and 
purposes of God find complete expression. 

Inasmuch as any sound theory of Christian educa- 
tion must take its departure from the essential char- 
acter of the Christian religion, it follows that its funda- 
mental social character must be taken into account in 
determining the character of the organization of the 
institution by means of which Christian education is 
carried forward as well as in determining the selection 
and arrangement of the materials used and the nature 
of the method employed. 
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ReLicious EpucATION SHOULD PREPARE IMMATURE 
Reiicious Persons To TAKE THEIR PLACES IN 
A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


Moreovef, religious education should prepare im- 
mature religious persons to take their places in a re- 
ligious community. The church, at its best, is a com- 
munity of religious persons living a shared life under 
the dominating influence of Christian ideals, motives, 
attitudes, purposes, and responsibilities. The Chris- 
tian community is a continuing body having a past out 
of which have come sacred inheritances of ideals, ex- 
periences, and achievements and a future that holds 
_ within itself the realization of ideals yet unattained 
and the completion of enterprises as yet unfinished. 
As a continuing body, the Christian community of the 
present is responsible for the ongoing life and activities 
of the kingdom of God as these find expression 1n 
human life, In this Christian community individual 
Christians must live in give-and-take relations involv- 
ing in their most ideal aspects respect for personality, 
good will, toleration, and mutual service. 

The Christian community is not to be thought of in 
static terms, however. Individual Christians who are 
members of the Christian community are at the same 
time members of a larger social community, large 
areas of which have not yet been brought under the 
‘nfluence of the ideals of the kingdom of God. The 
contacts of the kingdom of God with that larger social 
world are at the points where individual Christians 
and the Christian community itself have relations with 
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that world. At these points of contact, in the give-and- 
take relations of society, Christians, individually and 
collectively, are brought face to face with the strained 
and delicate adjustments of the modern social world 
and the social problems that are involved in these ad- 
justments. It is only through the Christianizing of 
these contacts and relations that increasing areas of 
human life can be brought under the sway of the king- 
dom of God. In the school of religion, Christians who 
are in the process of becoming must learn to live in 
the give-and-take relations involved in social living 
under the motive of good will impelled by love. To 
such as these we must look for the dynamic expansion | 
of the kingdom of God to every domain of human life. 


SHARED EXPERIENCE THE Basis oF ALI, EFFECTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Furthermore, the basis of all effective education is 
shared experience. It is impossible for teachers to 
have relations with pupils, or for pupils to have rela- 
tions among themselves, except through shared expe- 
rience. This experience may be direct, as when per- 
sons are engaged in a common activity, such as the 
prosecution of a philanthropic or missionary enter- 
prise, or it may be indirect, as when members of a 
group enter into the experience of others as that ex- 
perience is preserved in literature or history. Inas- 
much as the experience of the child is too narrow to 
sustain the whole educational process, education has 
found it most advantageous to make use of indirect 
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experience in the school. In fact, so true is this that 
in the school appreciating the experience of others has 
almost wholly taken the place of doing things together. 


It is at this point that education encounters one of 
its most difficult problems. In the use of indirect ex- 
perience, there is. an almost irresistible tendency for 
teachers to come to rely upon the dead and formal 
symbol that stands for the experience of others rather 
than to secure the actual participation of the child in 
that experience by means of appreciation working 
through imagination. At that moment when the sym- 
bols of literature and history are divorced from the 
experience which they record effective education 
ceases. ‘The dead symbol no longer awakens response 
in the child. Before the experience of others as pre- 
served in books can become educative, the child must 
be made to live through it; that is, the materials con- 
tained in books must be thrown down into forms of 
experience which grip the learner and in which he 
shares. 


The substitution of books for experience leads to 
numerous disastrous results for education. For one 
thing, education ceases to be an experience in real 
living and becomes a formal school process. Further- 
more, the learner loses interest in the thing learned 
because it has no intrinsic meaning for his life, and 
recourse must be had to external incentives for, the 
doing of unwelcome tasks. Because it has no place 
in his real experience, such knowledge as the learner 
receives is exceedingly imperfect and easily lost. Per- 
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haps the most serious result of all is that when knowl- 
edge becomes thus divorced from life it loses the sense 
of reality. Serious as this result may be in the knowl- 
edge of history or geography, it is especially disastrous 
in religion which, if it is to be anything, must be real. 

Neither is it enough that knowledge should be 
thrown down into forms of experience which is the 
primary basis of all knowledge; it must be a shared, 
or social, experience. Knowledge itself is more social 
in its origin than we have heretofore supposed. Edu- 
cation, however, is not identical with instruction, nor 
is the acquisition of knowledge its primary end. The 
purpose of education is to prepare for the living of 
an intelligent, purposeful, meaningful, and effective 
life. If education is to prepare for living it must it- 
self be a process of living. ‘To this end of living knowl- 
edge must be subordinated, not only in after life, but 
in the living which is going on in school.. But human 
life is social through and through. If, therefore, the 
life for which the school prepares is social, the living 
which goes on in the school must be social. In other 
words, the experience that is shared in the school must 
be shot through with social meaning and lead to social 
attitudes and motives. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL AS A RELIGIOUS 
/ CoMMUNITY 

These considerations call for the conscious organi- 

zation of the school of religion as a religious com- 

munity. As a Christian community it should be or- 

ganized as a segment of the kingdom of God, or, 
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rather, as a miniature representation of the kingdom 
of God, with typical relations, functions, activities, 
and responsibilities. These relations, activities, and 
responsibilities should be graded so that the growing 
person may be introduced to them as rapidly as nis | 
maturing capacities and previous experience may per- 
mit. In this way the religious education of the child | 
will be accomplished through his gradual participation | 
in the ideals, the attitudes, and the interests of the \ 
community. ‘This means that the child is not to re- 
main outside the community until he has received 
formal preparation to enter it, but that from the be- 
ginning he is a real part of the community and that 
the processes that are involved in living the Christian | 
life are going on continually within his growing re- 
ligious self. ; 
_ Furthermore, this representative bit of the king- 

dom of God should be organized primarily around re- 
ligious activities. These should assume the form of 
projects which the community itself and groups within 
the community are engaged in carrying out. By a 
project is meant a unit of constructive, continuous, 
and purposive activity, or enterprise. It is any con- 
crete undertaking that has a worthful end or purpose. 
These activities, or projects, should be graded so as to 
come within the growing capacities, knowledge, inter- 
ests, and experience of the pupils. The projects should 
have the following characteristics: 

1. They should be typical of the fundamental activ- 
ities of the mature Christian community. That is, 
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the activities of the child should be continuous with 
the activities in which: he will engage as a mature 
Christian. They should be representative of the perma- 
nent and expanding interests of the kingdom of God. 

2. They should be loaded with problems that will 
raise into consciousness the relations and functions of 
the Christian life and that will force him to reflect 
upon them and make intelligent decisions with reference 
to types of conduct. The materials of the course of 
study should be used, for the most part, as means of 
interpreting these problems that arise directly out of 
experience and of solving them. In this way the Bible 
and the other materials of religious education become 
source materials to which the child is driven by his 
problems as sources of information without which he 
cannot get on. Instruction thus follows experience, 
and learning is motivated by a real and powerful in- 
centive. ‘There is at the same time developed in the 
pupil originality, self-reliance, and a creative spirit. » 
Religious knowledge is immersed in experience, and 
throbs with vital meaning. 


3. They should be capable of indefinite expansion. 
While being simple enough to fit into the experience 
of a little child at the beginning, these projects must 
be sufficiently broad in their range that when expanded 
they will support the entire range of mature. religious 
experience and furnish the basis for the assimilation 
of the fundamentals of Christian knowledge and de- 
velop the skills involved in Christian living and service. 
Perhaps it is better to have many projects, of different 
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types, that are built up into larger and larger projects 
as the Christian matures. Thus the projects will 
range from simple acts of helpfulness in the home and 
school communities to the formulation of nation-wide, 
or world-wide, policies concerning social problems or 
statesmanship in the evangelization of the non-Chris- 
tian world. 


4. They should be social. Unfortunately, much of 
our education, being based upon the individualistic, or 
even competitive, interests of children, has developed 
a strong individualism in the pupils. Helpfulness and 
cooperation, virtues that are commended in life out- 
side the school and that are distinctively Christian, are 
not infrequently frowned upon as not proper in the 
school. Under the dominance of such an ideal, the 
school is an aggregation of individuals, but not a com- 
munity. A community life is a shared life. The best 
preparation for living in a social community is actual 
experience in living in the give-and-take relations of 
a real community. Here are developed those atti- 
tudes of mutual respect, good will, and cooperation as 
they can be developed in no other way. ‘The doing of 
things together is the most efficient method for the 
sharing of life which develops the social nature with- 
out at the same time destroying individuality and 
originality. 

5. They should be continuous with the remainder of 
the child’s experience outside the school. The more 
completely these projects have to do with the child’s 
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home life, the school, the playground, and the part 
the child has in the life of the general community the 
better. In this way the child’s religious life will not 
be departmentalized, and the attitudes and habits in 
Christian living and service that he builds up in the 
school of religion will carry over into the interests 
and activities of his whole life. Christian attitudes 
and habits, like all others, should be built up in the 
connections in which they will be used in later life. 
Otherwise there is no guarantee that they will be ef- 
fective. 


Several experiments in organizing the school as a 
community around a group of projects as a center are 
under way, and point out the direction in which this 
ideal is to be worked out. Without attempting to set 
up a program—which must wait upon further experi- 
mentation—the citation of two or three concrete illus- 
trations of the project will suffice to illustrate the 
method. 


In two schools under his supervision the author has 
used with very satisfying results a course of study 
entitled The Life of Jesus, by Herbert Wright Gates. 
In this course of study, designed for children ten to 
twelve years of age, the members of the class write 
their own “Life of Jesus” in collaboration with the 
author of the outline. The pupil’s note-book consists. 
of an incomplete narrative of the life of Jesus in the 
form of partial statements with blank spaces to be 
filled in by the pupil. The title page of the note-book 








1Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
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bears the inscription, “The Life of Jesus, Prepared in 
Outline by Herbert Wright Gates and Completed by 
(the name of the pupil).” As used by the author, all 
new work is first undertaken in the class with the in- 
complete outline before the pupils. Before filling in 
the blank spaces the pupils consult their Bibles and 
other reference materials for the material they will 
use. ‘These materials involve a very wide range of 
facts concerning the life of Jesus, the country in which 
he lived, and the social customs of his day. Before the 
facts are entered they are discussed by the entire class, 
and if there are uncertain points, these are assigned 
for special investigation and report before the next 
meeting of the class. In the classes where this mate- 
rial has been used problems of discipline have virtually 
disappeared, the self-discipline being of the most rigid 
sort. During the enforced absence of the teacher the 
class does practically as well as in her presence. In 
each case where the author has used this course prac- 
tically every member of the group that had not person- 
ally accepted Christ at the beginning of the course did 
so before the writing of the life of Christ was com- 
pleted. 

In the Union School of Religion, conducted in con- 
nection with Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, an attempt is being made to organize the school 
and the curriculum around activities in the form of 
projects. The range and variety of these activities , 
are great. Giving may be selected as typical of service 
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projects as carried on by this school community. ‘The 
children in each class determine to what objects they 
will contribute, after investigation and discussion. 
Fach class has its own treasury. ‘The part of the 
teacher in the determination of the objects and in the 
distribution of the funds is that of a counselor who 
has had more experience but who is at most only a 
mature member of the group. ‘The final decisions in 
the matter are left with the children themselves. It is 
by forcing the children themselves to study the needs 
of their community, to select objects, and to administer 
their own funds that giving becomes an educational 
activity. ‘hey learn by doing, and by doing things 
together. In this way they acquire the ability to think, 
feel, and act together. In a similar way the entire 
school as a community undertakes projects involving 
the giving of money, such as a scholarship fund in the 
University of Nanking, China. In this way the school 
undertakes three types of service—to the school itself, 
to the neighborhood, and to the world. 

As illustrative of the range and character of these 
projects which take the form of service, as organized 
in the Union School of Religion we may cite the pro- 
gram of service activities for the seventh grade: 


School 
Christmas gifts to helpers. 
Flowers, letters, valentines to sick classmates. 
Weekly visits to injured classmate. 
Singing in choir. 
Ushering. 
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Neighborhood | 

Money, clothing, toys, for Nursery. 

Overcoat for 14-year-old boy, only wage earner of 
family. 

Clothing, toys for two families (7 children). 

Money for food for family of 8 children. 

Christmas box (warm shawl, slippers, candy, fruit, 
etc.) for crippled old lady, Mrs. F. 

Down quilt and lamp for Mrs. F. 

Year’s subscription for magazine for Mrs. F. 

Collecting magazines and pictures for hospitals and 
homes. 

Pasting cards for hospital children. 

Valentines and letters to class protégés. 

Easter flowers to lonely person. 


The World 
Money for Nanking Fund. 
Postcards of American Industries sent to mission- 
ary in China. 
Class Book for Mr. Coleman’s exhibit in Japan. 
Money to an Alaskan Indian at Haines. * 


In the school of religion organized as a community 
around the activities of the kingdom of-God, the 
teacher becomes a companion and guide, suggesting 
projects, helping the pupils to understand the problems 
involved, and pointing out to them the sources of in- 
formation to which they may go for help in over- 
coming their difficulties. ‘The teacher “tells” the pupil 
only when the resources of the pupil or the group have 
been exhausted. The teacher is only a mature member 
of the group, with wider experience and fuller knowl- 


iHugh Hartshorne, “Training in the Christian Life,” art. in Reli- 
gious Education, April, 1920, 
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edge, who, nevertheless, shares his or her life in the 
give-and-take relations of a real community. 


The school of religion organized as a community 
which is a real part of the kingdom of God would in- 
clude God as the supreme Person with whom the 
‘growing person may have social relations. He should 
be made to feel the reality and the immediateness of 
the presence of God in the community. He should be 
made to feel that in the working out of these projects 
he is sharing God’s purpose in the great ongoing enter- 
prises that God has under way in the world. In this 
way there should be laid the foundations for the feel- 
ing on the part of the pupil and of the group that they 
are workers together with God and that they share 
with him the outcome of the enterprise. They should 
be made to feel the necessity of man to God as they 
feel the necessity of God to their individual and group 
life. The religious community should come to feel 
that these enterprises are its causes as well as God’s. 
Then, and not until then, is religion lifted to the plane 
where Jesus left it—a shared life with God and with 
one’s fellow men involving reciprocal responsibilities 
and self-giving to an unfinished cause. 


This chapter is offered, not so much with a view to 
outlining a definite program of organization as with 
a view to submitting a point of view and to indicating 
directions in which the organization here suggested 
can be worked out. The concrete setting up of such 
a program is, for the most part, still before us and 
must wait upon more extensive experimentation than 
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has as yet been undertaken. In the meantime there lies 
here one of the most challenging and significant prob- 
lems of religious education. 
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Topics FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What is the meaning of “gamboge”? Study the 
method of the dictionary in seeking a common ground 
of experience in making the meaning clear. How does 
this illustrate the fact that persons can have relations 
only through shared experience? 

2. Illustrate by a concrete example how “indirect” 
experience can be made real to the pupil by making 
him live through it by means of imagination. What 
bearing does dramatization of historic situations have 
upon this principle? 

3. What difference is involved in the saying “learn- 
ing by doing” and “no impression without expres- 
sion’? Which is the proper order: activity followed 
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or accompanied by instruction, or instruction followed 
by activity? 
4. What specific projects would you suggest for 
securing : 
(1) A knowledge response ? 
(2) A moral response in a matter of conduct? 
(3) An attitude response in the form of an im- 
pulse to render service? 
5. What changes do you think the organization of 
the school of religion around social experiences and 
activities would make in its present architecture and 


equipment, its organization, and its method of teach- 
ing? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL IN ITS RELATIONS 


As an institution, the school in the local church sus- 
tains numerous and complex relations to other insti- 
tutions. In order completely to perform its function 
as an institution it cannot live its life or do its work 
in isolation but must discern and fulfill these relations. 


Tur EDUCATIONAL. SIGNIFICANCE OF MULTIPLE 
RELATIONS 


The discernment and fulfillment of these relations, 
however, is much more than an institutional matter ; 
it is of the greatest educational significance. As Henry 
Churchill King has shown, life consists in the intelli- 
gent perception of its relations, and its growth may be 
measured by the increasing number and complexity of 
them. ‘I'o be educative in the highest degree, experi- 
ence must present a vast number of contacts, not only 
within the community of which the child is a member, 
but between his group and the largest possible number 
“of other groups. The child is not only a member of 
a local religious community; he is a member of the 
kingdom of God. As his religious education consists 
primarily in’ a gradual participation in the interests 
and activities of the local community, so his fullest 
growth as a mature Christian will consist in a gradual 
participation in the interests and activities of this 
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universal community of believers. At bottom, the 
problem of relationships is an educational problem. 
The school that neglects them, or does not bring them 
sharply to the attention of the child and engage his 
active participation in them, is failing to utilize one 
of the most resourceful educational agencies at its 
command. 


RELATIONS SUSTAINED BY THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


As a small unit in the organized kingdom of God, 
the local church school is knit up in a complex of 
relations that bind it to the whole Christian enterprise. 

1. Communal relations——The primary relations 
of the local school are with the various agencies— 
educational, missionary, and ecclesiastical—of its own 
communion. 


(1) Local unit.—As a local school it will be a mem- 
ber of a regional organization comprehending the in- 
dividual schools of a territorial tinit such as a county 
or district. These local units will meet from time to 
time for conference, for inspiration, for reports of 
plans and accomplishments, and for meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the larger administrative units who carry 
to the individual schools the general plans and ideals 
of the larger movement. It is generally through these 
regional units that the larger administrative units 
touch the individual school. 


(2) Regional.—In most communions, the State or- 
ganization, the conference, the synod, or some other 
form of district organization is the principal supervis- 
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ing agency, mediating between the national organization 
and the local schools, through their local organizations. 
The regional organization gathers statistics, popularizes 
the policies and ideals of the communal board, holds 
institutes and schools of methods in the various sec- 
tions of the region, keeps in touch with the local 
schools, holds annual conventions, adopts standards 
and programs, and by various means of publicity pro- 
motes the ideals of religious education in the churches. 

(3) National or international—Through the local 
and regional conferences, or synodical units, the 
local school is tied up to the communal organization, 
whose function it is to exercise general supervision 
over the whole religious educational work of the com- 
munion, to formulate general educational policies, to 
foster the ideals of religious education, to promote 
teacher training and the specialized work of the vari- 
ous departments of the school under the leadership of 
highly trained specialists, to create and distribute edu- 
cational literature, to hold training schools in the 
various parts of the nation, to hold conventions, to 
arrange a budget for religious education for the com- 
munion and to promote the same among the churches, 
and to maintain fraternal relations and codperation 
with all religious educational agencies outside of the 
communion. 

Most communions now have boards of religious edu- 
cation variously organized. Formerly the religious 
education of the communion, for the most part, headed 
up in a department of the mission board or the publi- 
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cation society. ‘The tendency at the present time is 
toward the separate organization of a Department of 
Religious Education, regularly financed out of the total 
budget of the.communion. As the organization of 
religious education develops, the functions of these 
boards will be more definitely positive and supervisory, 
undertaking the inauguration and execution of large 
educational policies. 

Through its national organization, the local school 
is brought into intelligent and sympathetic participa-_ 
tion in the world-wide enterprises of the communion— 
educational, missionary, philanthropic, and social. In 
this way the child is led to develop world-wide interests 
and comes to think of the kingdom of God in world 
terms. 


2. Intercommunal relations—Not only is the 
local school a unit in the communion; it is a unit in 
the universal church. It is particularly necessary that 
the child shall develop a Christian mind, as distin- 
guished from a sectarian mind, through the conscious 
cultivation of relations with every agency in the king- 
dom of God, of whatever communion. 


(1) The local community.—As American Christian- 
ity is organized, in most communities the local church 
is only one of a group of religious bodies working at 
the same task of promoting the kingdom of God. For 
the success of this enterprise the churches of that com- 
munity are jointly responsible. Unfortunately, the 
denominational division of Christianity has too often 
emphasized the differences of the several communions 
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at the expense of their fundamental unity. Each has 
carried on its work according to its own ideals and 
policies, generally without reference to the others and 
too frequently in competition with them. The result 
has been the division of the educational consciousness 
of the child and the weakening of the appeal of re- 
ligion. Together with the more recent prosecution of 
common practical undertakings, the religious education 
of the childhood of the community has emphasized the 
necessity of the codperation of these communions in 
a task that is in no sense sectarian. An educational 
church must, of necessity stress common ideals, com- 
mon faith, common motives, and common undertak- 
ings, not for the sake of the individual sects as such, 
but for the sake of the entire community which these 
churches exist jointly to serve. The local school will, 
therefore, seek to build up in the child attitudes of un- 
derstanding, love, sympathy, and codperation with all 
of those in the community and throughout the world 
who are earnestly seeking to live the Christian life and 
to promote the ideals of the kingdom of God. 


(2) Intercommunal general agencies.—Out of the 
common needs and interests of the universal church 
there have grown up intercommunal agencies of va- 
rious types. ‘To all of these the local school will seek 
to relate its life. Particularly will it relate itself to 
those intercommunal agencies for the promotion of the 
ideals of religious education. 

Through the /nternational Sunday School Associa- 
tion it will codperate with all other church schools in 
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the prosecution of common community and nation- 
wide religious educational interests not directly pro- 
vided for by the several communions. 

Through the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations it will keep in touch with the progres- 
sive formulation of broader and more scientific edu- 
cational policies among the greater number of denom- 
inations which have associated themselves together 
as such for mutual conference, counsel, and coopera- 
tive planning. 

At the present time there is in process a movement 
looking toward the merging of the International Sun- 
day School Association and the Sunday School Coun- 
cil into one large, comprehensive organization for the 
promotion of nation-wide religious education. <A 
nucleus of the new organization has already been 
formed in the appointment of a Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Through the /nternational Lesson Committee it will 
keep in touch with the common task of creating the 
lesson outlines for all the church schools of the 
American continent, informing itself concerning the 
personnel, the ideals, and the methods of this body. 

Through the Religious Education Association it will 
inform itself of the scientific discussions of the funda- 
mental problems of religious education, keep abreast 
of the latest results of research work, and avail itself 
of the advantages of this clearing house on all matters 
pertaining to the broader aspects of religious edu- 
cation. 
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Similarly, it will relate itself to the work of all other 
common agencies for the advancement of the ideals 
of religious education in America. Through contact 
with these various educational agencies, the currents 
of progress that are moving through the life of the 
modern church will touch and vitalize the work of the 
local school, lift it out of its provincialism, and keep 
it abreast of the best that is being thought and done 
in its day. 

3. Relations to other institutions in the commu- 
nity—The church school is only one of several in- 

stitutions that are jointly responsible for the education 
of the young of the community. Too frequently these 
institutions have done their work without reference to 
the work of the others or to the larger common task 
centering in the whole community. The church school 
must, therefore, not only be conscious of these other 
agencies, but adapt its ideals and program to the work 
they are doing. 

(1) The home.—The home ill always continue to 
be one of the most important, if not the most important, 
educational agency, especially in the teaching of morals 
and religion. It is of the highest importance that close, 
intimate and intelligent codperation be secured be- 
tween the home and the church school. This may be 
accomplished in part through home visitation, the pres- 
ence of the parents in the school, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association, where the common problems and 
ideals of the church school and home are discussed 
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and the codperation of the parents is secured in the 
home work of the pupils. 


(2) The school.—The closest relations should exist 
between the church school and the secular school. 
These two institutions are attempting to render two 
complementary educational services to the same child- 
hood of the community. The educational conscious- 
ness of the child is one, and these two agencies, in at- 
tempting to contribute, each in its own way, to the 
education of the whole child, should be brought into 
the closest cooperation and unity of purpose and pro- 
gram. Such codperation may be furthered through a 
mutual study of the principles and ideals of the two 
types of schools, the correlation of materials and 
methods, friendly visitation, frequent counsel and ad- 
vice concerning matters of community policy, the re- 
leasing of time on the part of the secular school for 
religious education in the churches, and the giving of 
credit for work in religious education when taught 
under approved conditions. Of the detailed plans for 
community schools of religion and week-day religious 
instruction something will be said in the next chapter. 

(3) The public library.—The public library, as fur- 
nishing a basis for the reading of the community, is an 
increasingly important agency in American commu- 
nities. The church school may greatly assist the public 
library by creating in the young a desire for reading 
and by directing the choice of their reading along 
wholesome and constructive lines. In this way the 
church school can increase the usefulness of the public 
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library many fold. Furthermore, the library belongs 
to the whole community and the churches should make 
the most liberal use of it. While each school will 
doubtless wish to have on its shelves a few necessary 
reference books for immediate use, it will do better to 
use the public library for the greater part of its books. 
Most librarians are only too glad to codperate with the 
church schools in the community if their needs are 
made known. 


(4) The playground.—Education has within recent 
years discovered the value of play. It is no less indis- 
pensable in religious education than in secular educa- 
tion and in the life of the community, both urban and 
rural. By codperation with the public playground, the 
church school may help to carry the joyful spirit of 
religion over into the play of the child life of the 
community and preémpt the play interests for spiritual 
ideals. The church may perform an incalculable serv- 
ice in helping to furnish leaders for this type of work. 

In a similar manner the church school should relate 
itself to the Boy Scout Movement, the Camp Fire 
Girls, the Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A, and all other 
agencies that in any way contribute to the education 
of the child life of the community. 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR EDUCATION 


It should be remembered that the whole community 
educates—the press, the billboards, the moving pic- 
tures, the street associations, the general “tone” of the 
community, its attitude on the matters of morality, law- 
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enforcement, racial sympathy or antagonism, class con- 
sciousness, and the appreciation of culture. The 
education of the child is by no means limited to the 
formal work of the school, either through the week or 
on Sundays. In fact, it may be asked whether the 
greater part of the child’s real education is not secured 
from informal participation in activities outside the 
secular and religious schools. Education faces no 
more important or difficult undertaking than the organ- 
ization of the life and interests of the community 
around the supreme educational interests of the child. 
Inevitably, the initiative in this necessary movement 
must proceed jointly from the church school and the 
secular school. In such an enterprise the church 
school must not fail of its part, and should be willing 
to assume leadership as far as it may be able. 
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Topics FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Make a diagram of all the relations which you 
sustain as far as you can think of them. 

2. Make a list of the relations which your school 
sustains under the following heads: “Communal,” 
“Tntercommunal,” and “Community.” To what ex- 
tent are these relations consciously stressed in the 
minds of the pupils? 

3. Give two or three illustrations of how your own 
behavior is unconsciously influenced by the community 
and institutions of which you are a member. 

4. In your judgment, does a boy raised in the city 
have as good a chance as a boy raised in the country? 
Why? 

5. Make a classification, by inches, of the material 
contained in the issue of any daily paper of a given 
date under the heads of “constructive,” “neutral,” and 
“destructive.” 

6. Do the same with a series of five or ten moving 
picture films. 

7 What features of your school life do you re- 
member as having most influenced your life—the 
things you studied, your teachers, your association 
with the other students, etc. ? 


CHAPTER VIilI 


WEEK-DAY AND COMMUNITY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Ir has become increasingly apparent that, no matter 
how efficient the church school meeting on Sunday 
may be from an educational point of view, it is no 
longer adequate to meet the needs of American re- 
ligious education. The time at present allotted to re- 
ligious instruction is proportionally too small and the 
range of materials and activities that may be used in 
that time are manifestly too limited. This would still 
be the case if the Sunday sessions were lengthened 
beyond their present limits. Obviously, it is no longer 
possible to think of religious education in terms of a 
half-hour of instruction on Sunday, of a meager body 
of instructional material having little relation to the 
rest of the child’s educational experience, and of an 
organization that is reaching less than one-half of the 
people that should be reached. ‘The church, therefore, 
finds itself confronted with the necessity of modifying 
and greatly enlarging its program in order to meet the 
new demands that are being placed upon it. One of 
the ways out is for the church to extend its educa- 
tional work throughout the week. 


ADJUSTMENT OF TIME WITH THE PuBLic ScHOOLS 


The organization of week-day religious instruction 
by the church involves an adjustment of time with the 
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public schools. If the church is willing to undertake 
the extension of its educational work through the 
week, the public school authorities will, for the most 
part, doubtless be willing to release the pupils for 
definite periods of time for religious instruction. Such 
an adjustment should be made in the interests of the 
complete education of all the children of the entire 
community. In fact, there is an increasing interest 
~among public-school men in the matter of religious 
education as it bears upon moral education. The moral 
ideal in secular education has been prominent through- 
out its history and is more necessary under the stresses 
of modern life than ever before. So true is this that 
-£ the church should prove unable to supply theatre 
ligious motive to morality, it is just possible that the 
state may find a way by which this note may be intro- 
duced into moral instruction. The fact that constitu- 
tions and legal enactments are, for the most part, to 
the contrary at the present time does not offer an in- 
superable difficulty ; constitutions and laws are being 
rewritten overnight these days to meet imperious social 
needs. 

Of the possible adjustments two seem to offer the 
most favorable solutions. One is the plan proposed 
by Mr. George W. Wenner, of New York City, or 
some modification of it, by which the pupils of the 
public schools are released for one or more afternoons 
in the week in order that they may attend church 
schools for religious instruction. Mr. Wenner pro- 
poses Wednesday afternoon for this purpose, some- 
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what after the manner of the French system. ‘This 
would amount to the allotment of eight per cent of the 
total school time for religious instruction. The other 
plan follows the general outlines of the method in 
operation at Gary, Indiana, where the pupils are al- 
lowed one hour of free time each day for such use 
as their parents may approve, to be spent in the audi- 
torium, at the library, on the playground, or in the 
week-day school of religion maintained codperatively 
by the churches of Gary. 

Each of these plans has the advantage that religious 
education is undertaken wholly by the churches, in 
church property, by church teachers, and under the 
direct supervision of church administrators. In this 
way the principle of the complete separation of church 
and state is maintained without prejudice to either of 
these institutions. ‘The public school assumes no re- 
sponsibility for religious instruction, and, being taught 
in the church, religious instruction can be carried on in 
a warm spiritual atmosphere of religious experience. 


Pupsriic ScHoor CrEpIt FoR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Partially involved with the problem of the adjust- 
ment of time between the church school and the public 
school is the giving of credit by the public school for 
work done by the church in religious education. ’Ihe 
correlation of the two types of institution would 
scarcely be complete unless proper recognition in the 
form of academic credit were to be given by the public 
school for work done in religious education. Such 
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credit binds the two types of educational experience 
into a unity in the mind of the child. It also affords. 
standing to the work of religious education while at 
the same time furnishing the pupil with an incentive 
to do work worthy of such recognition. 

If, however, the public school is to give credit for 
religious instruction, it is only a matter of educational 
propriety that the academic character of the materials, 
of the method, of the physical conditions under which 
the instruction is carried on, of the general and pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers, and of the standards 
and tests employed should be subject to the inspection 
and approval of the public-school authorities. Such 
approval should be limited strictly to the academic 
form of religious instruction and should in no way 
affect its religious content. The slightest violation of 
this principle would imperil the complete separation 
and independence of the church and the state. The 
matter of tests may be handled as in North Dakota, 
where the public-school authorities conduct the exam- 
inations, or as in Colorado, where examinations are 
given by religious authorities after the teachers, the 
course of study, and the teaching conditions have been 
accredited by the public schools. 


CorrELATING WEEK-Day WITH SuNDAY INSTRUCTION 


he extension of religious instruction through the 
week raises the problem of the correlation of the in- 
struction given through the week with that given on 
Sundays. If week-day religious instruction is carried 
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on under the supervision of individual communions or 
congregations, the problem is fairly simple, since each 
communion in that case can determine the content of 
week-day religious instruction for itself. If, however, 
week-day religious instruction is carried on as a co- 
operative enterprise by the several communions of 
the community, the problem is far more difficult. In 
that event it would seem better that the community 
school of religion meeting through the week should 
deal with such common and fundamental matters as 
religious history, literature, and institutions, leaving 
the matters that are distinctively denominational to 
the several communions in the instruction they would 
give in their Sunday sessions. In any event, the 
through-the-week instruction should be continuous 
with that offered on Sundays. Such continuity in the 
course of study may be secured by the expansion of 
the present materials used in the Sunday session, by 
creating a supplementary course to be used through 
the week, or by creating an entirely new curriculum 
designed to meet all the requirements of the children 
and young people of the community and so constructed 
that the instruction given on Sundays will form an 
integral and harmonious part of the larger whole. Ap- 
parently, the latter alternative promises better educa- 
tional results. 


CorRELATION WITH PusLic ScHOoL INSTRUCTION 


In a similar way the course of study for week-day 
religious instruction should be correlated with the 
course of study in the public schools, grade by grade 
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and subject by subject. Religious geography, history, 
literature, and institutions should be introduced into 
the course of study at the points where the correspond- 
ing subjects are introduced into the curriculum of the 
public school. Only in this way will the child’s re- 
ligious experience be continuous with the rest of his 
experience and his religious attitudes color the whole 
of his life. Such a course should also be sufficiently 
flexible to permit of rapid promotions, so that excep- 
tional children may not be held back in their religious 
education while belonging to the advanced group in 
the public school. 


THe NEED For TRAINED TEACHERS 


The undertaking of week-day religious instruction 
raises in the sharpest manner the problem of securing 
a staff of adequately trained teachers. In undertaking 
such a policy the church places itself under the obli- 
gation of giving religious instruction under as favor- 
able conditions as those under which secular instruc- 
tion is given. Until the church is able to meet these re- 
quirements it should not expect the public school to 
share its time or to offer credit for work done in re- 
ligious education. 


TE REMUNERATION OF TEACHERS 


The undertaking of week-day religious instruction 
raises with equal sharpness the problem of the re- 
muneration of the teachers of religion. It is doubtful 
whether the church can command the time, the ability, 
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the professional preparation, and the professional 
standards of work commensurate with those that ob- 
tain in the public school without a paid staff of teach- 
ers. Week-day religious instruction will cost money, 
and the churches that enter upon it must be prepared 
to reconstruct their former inadequate financial policy. 
Voluntary support in generous proportions must take 
the place in religious instruction of taxation in public 
education. The church must not look for assistance 
from the state for this purpose; it would be perilous 
to do so. As the result of a century of effective mis- 
sionary education the church has developed a mission- 
ary consciousness that is releasing increasingly large 
sums of money for financing the extension of the 
kingdom of God in foreign lands. As the result of a 
similar process of education the church must develop 
an educational consciousness that will release large 
sums for the prosecution of the work of religious edu- 
cation on a larger and more effective scale. 


THE CREATION OF PuBLIC SENTIMENT 


In the successful accomplishment of week-day reli- 
gious instruction the creation of public sentiment in 
the church is necessary for more than the securing of 
adequate financial support. The attendance of the 
children and young people of the church and of the 
community must be secured. ‘The state has at its 
command a compulsory attendance law enforced by 
an attendance officer. The school of religion is a vol- 
untary school and must remain such if its spirit is 
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not to be defeated. Its grip upon the community must 
rest upon a program that is felt to be immensely worth 
while and upon a sound public sentiment in its favor. 
To be effective, week-day religious instruction must 
be popularized. Neither should the church lose sight 
of the fact that public education can proceed no faster 
than the public sentiment that it creates. Even the 
effectiveness of the compulsory attendance law or 
any other form of educational legislation rests back 
upon a sound public opinion and social habit. So the 
grip of the public school upon its constituency is, fun- 
damentally, that which the church school must have 
upon its constituency. Both, in the last resort, must 
create as their supporting strength an intelligent, 
hearty, responsive public opinion. Such a public sen- 
timent can be created only by a patient policy of edu- 
cation as to the need and value of religious education. 


CoMMUNITY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The venture of the church into the field of week- 
day religious education raises a new problem in or- 
ganization. Religious education in America, owing 
to the character of the organization of American 
Christianity, has developed thus far chiefly along de- 
nominational lines. The denominational development 
of religious education began in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century and has continued with increasing 
coherency and efficiency until the present time, each 
denomination having, for the most part, developed its 
own central supervisory organization. ‘The result of 
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this historic development is a group of parallel and, 
to a large extent, unrelated denominational systems of 
religious education. ‘To be sure, there have devel- 
oped numerous interdenominational agencies, but these 
are, for the most part, thought of in terms of codper- 
ating denominations as such rather than in terms of 
the local community involving several religious units. . 
The undertaking of week-day religious instruction 
correlated with the work of the public school raises 
sharply the problem as to whether such instruction 
can better be given by the individual communions in 
their own ecclesiastical buildings and under their own 
direct supervision or in a community school of reli- 
gion which all of the communions undertake jointly 
to administer. 


1. The grounds for community religious educa- 
tion.—In the current discussion of this problem 
numerous reasons have been presented for the under- 
taking of week-day religious instruction as a com- 
munity task in which all of the denominations share. 

It is pointed out that the existing organization of 
religious education has been designed to meet the 
needs of individual denominations in the nation and 
of individual congregations in the community. At the 
present time, however, the larger social needs of the 
community and of the nation as such are emerging 
and the church school is confronted with new demands 
for which its traditional organization is not adequate. 
In meeting these larger social needs the church must 
think in terms of the community rather than in terms 
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of the local congregation or of the denomination. In 
undertaking to meet these needs the church faces a 
task which no denomination working alone, nor all 
of them working separately, can accomplish. This 
new necessity calls for a community organization of 
religious education for all of the members of the en- 
tire community. 

It has been pointed out* already that under the ex- 
isting form of denominational organization fewer than 
one half of all the school population in America are 
receiving religious education of any type whatever, 
whether Jewish, Roman Catholic, or Protestant. If 
this failure of present religious education is not rem- 
edied by a more inclusive and coherent program based 
upon the needs of the whole community, the greater 
number of the American citizens of to-morrow will 
have no definitely organized religious ideas, attitudes, 
or impulses. Manifestly, if this condition continues, 
America will cease in a short time to be dominantly 
Christian. 


Actual experience has demonstrated the fact that 
week-day religious instruction can be given more effi- 
ciently and economically when undertaken as a com- 
munity enterprise in which all of the churches coop- 
erate than when carried on by each denomination 
working separately. Communities, such as Gary, In- 
diana, that began by offering week-day religious 
‘nstruction in a denominational basis, have been forced 
by considerations of effectiveness and economy to 


*This statement appears on page 16. 
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abandon the original plan and to adopt a codperative 
plan in giving community religious education. 

Thus it would seem that the task of giving week- 
day religious instruction is one which the churches 
can accomplish with vastly greater effectiveness when 
working together in the establishment of a community 
program than when working separately in the prose- 
cution of unrelated denominational policies. 


2. Types of school needed.—T wo types of school 
are needed in a community program of religious edu- 
cation. On the one hand, actual religious instruction 
must be given to the children and young people of the 
community who are of school age. This would seem 
to call for a system of religious education in the com- 
munity paralleling grade for grade the education of 
the secular schools from the kindergarten up through 
the junior and senior high schools. This also requires 
that all of the children and young people of the com- 
munity shall not only have an opportunity to attend a 
school of religion, but that their actual attendance 
shall be secured in numbers fairly proportionate to 
those in the secular school. 


On the other hand, there is need for a school for 
the training of teachers of religion. For some time 
the training of teachers for the Sunday sessions of 
the several churches of the community has been un- 
dertaken with success in many places as a community 
task through the Community Institute. The under- 
taking of week-day religious instruction immediately 
increases the necessity for the training of teachers 
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both because a teaching staff of a particular type must 
be created where heretofore there has been none, and 
because teachers must be trained for a new type of 
work with standards commensurate with those in use 
in the public schools. 


3. Problems of community religious education.— 
Aside from the question of the distribution of time 
between the public school and the school of religion 
and the granting of credit by the public school for 
work done in the school of religion previously dis- 
cussed, the setting up of a community program of re- 
ligious education raises three fundamental problems. 

(1) The control of community religious education. 
—_Thus far two distinct points of view have been de- 
veloped with reference to the method of supervisory 
control of community religious education. “On the 
one hand there are those who are of the opinion that 
the supervision of the community school of religion 
should be entirely non-ecclesiastical. According to this 
view, the churches, as such, should have no official 
part in the control of the school, but its supervision 
should be entirely in the hands of laymen elected at 
large and chosen without reference to their denomina- 
tional affiliation. It is felt that this plan would secure 
complete academic freedom both from ecclesiastical au- 
thority or from the domination of publishing interests. 
It is felt by those who advocate this method that the 
Board of Religious Education selected in this way 
would seek the interests of all the children of the en- 
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tire community rather than the advancement or the 
prestige of any particular denomination. 


On the other hand, there are those who take the 
position that the church, as such, is directly respon- 
sible for religious education, and that under no cir- 
cumstances can it shift this authority to other agen- 
cies. They hold that, as American Christianity is 
organized, the several denominations must jointly 
assume this responsibility as a coOperative enterprise. 
This plan involves the creation of a board of control 
composed of official representatives of the several 
churches as such, representation in the body to be 
determined by some equitable basis of distribution. 


A third alternative would provide that the board of 
control should be composed partly of official repre- 
sentatives of the several denominations and partly of 
laymen elected at large. Such a plan of organization 
would secure a mixture of ecclesiastical and non-eccle- 
siastical control. Recent developments would seem to 
indicate that the third form of organization is likely 
to meet with most favor. 


(2) The relation which the community school of 
religion should sustain to the work being done by the 
individual congregations in schools meeting on Sun- 
day.—If a community organization of religious edu- 
cation is to be set up, ought the schools that heretofore 
have been conducted by the individual denominations to 
be continued? If they are to be continued, how should 
their work be related to the work done in the commu- 
nity school? If they are to be continued, should they, 
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in the interests of efficiency, lengthen their period of 
study on Sunday, the only day set apart for rest, or 
should they take over part of the time allotted to re- 
ligious education during the week? These are some 
of the questions that immediately arise with the emer- 
gence of the community school. It would seem that 
inasmuch as under existing conditions church mem- 
bership means membership in some one of the exist- 
ing communions, for some time to come there will be 
need for training in the various individual schools in 
the fundamentals of the communion’s life and activi- 
ties. It would also seem that the great fundamentals 
of Christianity should be taught in the community 
school, these constituting the major part of the child’s 
religious education. Certainly, whatever policy is fol- 
lowed, the entire program should be constructed as a 
unit from the ground up, each type of instruction be- 
ing an integral part of the whole. In any case the 
solution of this problem will be determined by the 
board of control in each local community. 

(3) Financial support—The setting up of a pro- 
gram of community religious education will involve a 
much larger educational budget than has heretofore 
been considered by the church. In addition to the 
expense involved in providing suitable equipment and 
materials it is a question whether such an undertak- 
ing can be carried forward successfully without the 
compensation of a body of professionally trained 
teachers. In any case steps would immediately need 
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to be taken to increase the budget. ‘There are four 
possible sources of income for the project in the ab- 
sence of tax support. 

One source is from endowment. ‘The community 
school may have to be supported in part as private 
Christian colleges and independent universities have 
been supported—by income-bearing permanent funds. 
In recent years large sums have been expended for so- 
cial enterprises such as education, research, and vari- 
ous philanthropic undertakings. In most communities 
there should be a number of persons who are suffi- 
ciently interested in religious education to establish 
foundations for the purpose of supporting community 
schools. 


A second source of support is the local church 
budget. Since the churches must assume the primary 
responsibility for religious education, each individual 
congregation should include in its annual budget a 
liberal appropriation for the maintenance of the com- 
munity school of religion. 

A third source of income is from personal contri- 
butions from interested individuals. 

Tuition fees constitute still another possible source 
of support. However, considering the fact that pub- 
lic education is free, the charging of a tuition fee 
might easily prejudice the interests of the school of 
religion unless there should be a sufficient public sen- 
timent in the’ community to support the policy. In 
many communities it might be possible to require the 
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pupils to purchase their own text-books and supplies, 
though in an increasing number of communities these 
are provided free by the public schools. 

4. Existing organizations of community religious 
education.—The several experiments in community 
religious education tend to include in their organiza- 
tion three fundamental elements. 


(1) The Council of Religious Education.—This 
body, consisting of a considerable number of public- 
spirited men and women interested in religious edu- 
cation and chosen in any one of the three ways sug- 
gested above, assumes final responsibility for the pro- 
motion and administration of the undertaking. It 
studies the problems of religious education, creates 
public sentiment on the subject, conducts investiga- 
tions as the basis for the formulation of policies, and 
assumes final responsibility in the administration of 
the school. 


(2) The Board of Religious Education.—This body, 
consisting of from five to nine persons, is chosen by 
the Council to administer directly the work of the 
school. Its functions are similar to those outlined 
above in Chapter III, under the Board of Religious 
Education in the local church. 

(3) The Director of Religious Education.—This 
person is an educational expert, and performs in the 
community school of religion substantially the same 
functions as the director of religious education in the 
local church as outlined in Chapter III. 
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Tur DEVELOPMENT OF A SystEM oF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


For some time to come community religious 
education will be undertaken in local communities 
where there is sufficient public sentiment and adequate 
leadership for it. But as the movement progresses 
and the communities having such schools become 
fairly numerous there will tend to spring up a system 
of religious education. The local units will combine 
into regional organizations, and these, in turn, into 
larger supervisory units. ‘The normal consummation 
of the movement would seem to be a national system 
of religious education heading up in a general super- 
vising body which will set standards, formulate pol- 
icies, and promote the ideals of religious education. 
The universal church would then need to finance the 
movement as a cooperative church enterprise. 
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Topics FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What do you think would be the effect upon re- 
ligious education of the public school offering credit 
for it? 

2. Outline standards you would recommend to a 
board of education for adoption before it could safely 
offer credit for religious instruction done in the indi- 
vidual churches or in the community school of religion. 

3, Which do you think the better plan for the or- 
ganization of week-day religious instruction: instruc- 
tion under denominational supervision or instruction 
in a community school of religion? Why? 

4. Where it is proposed to have community week- 
day religious instruction, what, in your judgment, 
should be taught in the several denominational schools 
on Sundays? 

5. Give the best arguments you can for each of the 
three forms of organization of community religious 
education suggested in the discussion. Which do you 
think preferable? 

6. How would you suggest going about to secure a 
reasonable approach to the universal attendance of 
the school population at a voluntary school of re- 
ligion ? 


CHAPTER IX 


TESTING THE RESULTS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


As has been pointed out in the preceding discus- 
sion, the earlier work of religious education rested 
upon a philanthropic motive and was almost wholly 
empirical, uncriticized, and untested. Since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, however, the scientific 
spirit, which is so characteristic of our age and which 
has so profoundly affected public education, has begun 
to penetrate religious education. During this time 
progress in religious education has been rapid and cer- 
tain. ‘The profound movements that are sweeping 
through the educational work of the modern church 
and are effecting its complete reconstruction are, for 
the most part, the result of the scientific spirit. Un- 
der its influence the nature of religious behavior and 
its control are being studied, the genetic development 
of religious experience is being charted, the materials 
of religious instruction are undergoing organization, a 
technique of method is being worked out, the condi- 
tions of teaching are being standardized, and teach- 
ers are being scientifically trained for the task of 
directing the development of the religious life of the 
young. 
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Tas Screntiric METHOD 


The scientific method proceeds upon a factual basis. 
It is not content with vague surmises. It insists upon 
knowing the facts and all of the facts. Upon facts, 
and facts alone, it predicates its hypotheses and pro- 
cedures. After it has arrived at tentative conclusions, 
it is not content until it has verified them by putting 
them to the test of actual experience. The scientific 
spirit is forward-looking and attempts to control con- 
ditions. It is not content with getting somewhere; it 
insists upon knowing precisely where it is going and 
by what means it proposes to arrive at its ends. Sci- 
ence erects objectives, goals, and aims which it strives 
to attain by the use of efficient means. It measures 
every policy, program, and procedure by its results. 
Science is predictive in that its attention is fixed upon 
desired results which it has decided upon as worthful, 
and it is inventive in that it organizes and executes 
means for the attainment of these selected ends. In 
its effort to attain ends, it employs the method of ex- 
perimentation; it deliberately introduces and with- 
draws factors; it changes conditions; it notes results. 
It seeks to control the future. It is dynamic, active, 
progressive. In the light of the ends it sets out to 
achieve it measures the results of its effort in its 
endeavor to attain them. If, as the result of placing 
down the measure upon its results, it discovers that 
it has wholly or partially failed in reaching its objec- 
tives, it turns its attention upon the process by which 
existing results have been obtained, and reconstructs 
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the process. Results are again tested, the process is 
again reconstructed, and so forth until relative effi- 
ciency has been attained. 


IMPROVEMENT THE RESULT OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
MeEtHopD 


From its nature, it will be seen that the employment 
of the scientific method makes continued improvement 
possible. It is the instrument of progress. It is 
through the use of this method that positive and rapid 
progress has been made in the physical, psychological, 
and social sciences, especially in the field of their 
application to the improvement of the conditions of 
human living. ‘The time has arrived when man, by 
the conscious and intelligent use of the scientific . 
method, can participate in the self-determination of 
his own future. 


THE Survey AN INSTRUMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


The most perfect instrument that modern society 
has devised for the employment of the scientific 
method in measuring the effectiveness of institutions 
and policies and in securing their improvement is the 
survey. The survey is a modern invention, having its 
crude beginnings in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and achieving a remarkable perfection of 
technique during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. At the present time the survey is the recog- 
nized method of securing social accounting on the part 
of institutions for the discharge of their functions and 
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for the returns they are rendering suciety for the 
resources invested. ‘The survey is the twentieth- 
century method of measuring efficiency. 


Tur METHOD OF THE SURVEY 


he method of the survey rests upon five funda- 
mental principles. 


1. It seeks to know the facts.—It begins with a 
careful gathering and tabulation of the facts per- 
taining to the situation to be studied. Recognizing 
that policies and programs must be adjusted to 
local situations, it makes a careful inventory of con- 
ditions as they actually exist in a given locality. It 
studies these data in relation to each other, inas- 
much as in all forms of social living there is a close 
interdependence of all the facts. It judges the effi- 
ciency of past policies in the light of these specific 
conditions. 

2. The survey depends upon expert knowledge.— 
Only the trained expert knows what to look for and 
where to place his finger in detecting excellencies or 
imperfections of method. He alone, while viewing an 
institution in its concrete setting of peculiar circum- 
stances, can lift it out of its immediate environment 
and judge its merit in the light of universal standards 
and principles. Consequently, when precise and reli- 
able results are desired, a group of experts are called 
in to make the survey; but when emphasis is to be 
chiefly placed ‘upon the training of the workers them- 
selves, the local staff conducts the survey with the 
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aid of expert literature. In either case the judgment 
and skill of the expert is sought. 


3. The survey evaluates results.—The results that 
have been achieved are judged in the light of the 
opinions of experts, by comparison with results ob- 
tained in other institutions or systems, or by standards 
that have been worked out upon a scientific basis as a 
result of experimentation. Facts in themselves are 
of little value ; only when they are criticized and evalu- 
ated do they take on significance for the surveyor. 
Results are tested for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not they are what they should be. 


4. The survey leads to improvement of the process. 
—If the results obtained are not what they should be, 
existing programs and methods are changed, or new 
ones adopted, so that existing conditions may be 
changed from what they are into what they ought to 
be. Moreover, the continuous use of the survey makes 
possible a continuous improvement. ‘he best known 
method for the formulation of policies, it is also the 
best known method for testing out policies after they 
have been tentatively adopted. If improvement is to 
be continuous, results must be tested and retested at 
frequent intervals, and corresponding readjustments 
must be made in method. In this way there is no 
perceptible limit to progress. 


5. The survey impresses its findings by the use of 
effective publicity.—The survey is warmly human 
and is well adapted to create public sentiment 
through its impressive exhibition of the facts: It 
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uses charts, tables, graphs, pictures—any means 
that will get the facts vividly and appealingly before 
the people. Public measures of any kind, in order 
to be successful, must have the backing of public 
sentiment. This the survey accomplishes by get- 
ting the facts, and all of the facts, before the people. 


Tur EXTENSION OF THE SURVEY 


So effective has the survey proven to be that it has 
been adopted generally as the most effective means 
of securing the social accounting of institutions in 
modern life. It was first employed in the field of 
applied social science where attempts were made to 
improve the social conditions of living. As far back 
as 1902, Charles Booth made a study of the life and 
labors of the people of London. The earliest scien- 
tific survey was that of the city of Pittsburgh, under 
the supervision of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1907, published in six considerable volumes. There- 
after the survey idea spread rapidly in the social field, 
being extended to the study of districts in cities, rural 
communities, health conditions, and municipal admin- 
istration. 

The later extended use of the survey was in the field 
of education. ‘The first educational surveys were 
those of Montclaire and East Orange, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Professors Hanus, of Harvard 
University, and Moore, of Yale University, in 1911. 
Since then the educational survey has been extended 
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to city-school systems, State systems, rural education, 
special types of education, the work of the several 
grades, comparative education, and university educa- 
tion. The most thoroughgoing use of the educational 
survey was made in the case of the Cleveland schools 
under the supervision of Leonard P. Ayres, of the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the report of which is published in twenty- 
five volumes. In other cases, as in the New York 
City schools, the survey has been used primarily 
as a means of improving the teaching staff and as one 
of the functions of supervision. In the judgment of 
Superintendent Maxwell, the survey is the best avail- 
able method of creating a scientific attitude on the 
part of the supervising and teaching members of the 
staff. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE SURVEY TO RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


In the survey, as already worked out in these other 
fields, religious education has immediately at hand the 
most effective instrument known for securing the ac- 
countability of the educational agencies of the church 
to the church itself and to society which has delegated 
to the church the responsibility for religious education. 

1. Taking stock.—In the survey religious educa- 
tion has the most effective method for detecting its 
strength and weakness and for securing continuous 
improvement. By its use the church school has a 
measure for determining the adequacy of the existing 
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form of organization, the personnel and preparation 
of the teaching staff, the acceptability of the existing 
materials of the course of study, the effectiveness of 
the prevailing methods, the adequacy of existing phys- 
ical equipment and conditions of teaching, the sound- 
ness of its aims, and the satisfactoriness of the tangi- 
ble results of its work. The present methods, organ- 
ization, materials, equipment, and teacher-preparation 
have been in use long enough to yield measurable re- 
sults. In the presence of the imperious demand of 
’ modern times upon the educational work of the 
church, it is time that the church and its educational 
agencies take stock of themselves and render to the 
church and to society an account of their stewardship. 

2. A means of improvement.—Moreover, the sur- 
vey furnishes religious education with the best avail- 
able means of improvement. As a scientifically con- 
trolled process, religious education is yet in the begin- 
nings of the experimental stage. Improvement in 
method, organization, and materials must come as the 
result of patient experimentation. The survey offers 
the best-known means for projecting long- and short- 
term policies and for testing their value by the results 
they afford. The method of progress in these days of 
beginnings must rest upon the fundamental principles 
of the survey. 

3. Formulating standards.—One of the greatest 
tasks immediately before the leaders in religious edu- 
cation is the formulation of exact and workable stand- 
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ards. Work in this field has scarcely been begun, and 
such results as have been attained are exceedingly ten- 
tative. For this undertaking the survey, in cooperation 
with laboratory experimentation, is admirably adapted. 

4, Creating public sentiment.—In its educational 
work the church faces the fundamental task of creat: 
ing a public sentiment, both in the church and in the 
community, in favor of religious education. On the 
part of the church there is little hope of securing ade- 
quate equipment, accessories, materials, and an effi- 
cient teaching staff involving the expenditure of vastly 
larger sums than the church has heretofore dreamed 
of without a thoroughgoing awakening of sentiment 
based upon an appreciation of the need and worth of 
religious education. On the part of the public there is 
little hope of such a response and interest as will 
guarantee attendance in a voluntary school of religion 
without the backing of intelligent public opinion as to 
the social necessity of religious education. Nothing 
has yet been devised that can take the place of the 
survey in gripping the public mind and in popularizing 
the ideals and purposes of religious education. 

5. A means of improving teachers.—Not least 
among the contributions the survey is in a position to 
make to religious education is the stimulus it gives to 
the improvement and professionalizing of the super- 
vising and teaching staff. It effectively introduces 
them to the scientific method, to the central problems 
of religious education, and inspires within them a pas- 
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sion for improvement in a responsible social under- 
taking. 

6. A growing scientific literature—Fortunately, 
there has already grown up within the field of reli- 
gious education a considerable literature of high sci- 
entific value. The number of scientifically trained ex- 
_perts is rapidly increasing. In the light of present 
tendencies, this expert knowledge will tend rapidly to 
increase, thus placing at the disposal of the local 
church and community a fund of dependable expert 
knowledge. 
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Topics FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Make a list of the evidences of the influence of 
the scientific tendency upon religious education. 
2. Illustrate the improvement that results from the 
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use of the experimental method in other fields than 
religious education, such as medicine, sanitation, in- 
vention, etc. 

3. What reasons can you offer for the position of 
Superintendent Maxwell, that the self-survey is one 
of the best available means for the training of teach- 
ers3 

4, Illustrate from other fields than that of religious 
education the value of expert knowledge as contrasted . 
with the knowledge of the layman. 


CHAPTER X 
BUILDING THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


Epucation is lifted to its highest level when its 
efforts are directed, not only toward the transmission 
of the inheritance of the past, but toward the delib- 
erate and intelligent control of the future. At this 
point education becomes, as Professor Davidson has 
pointed out in his history of education with penetrat- 
ing insight, the final stage in the evolutionary process. 
In the earlier stages of his experience man’s life is 
chiefly fashioned for him by forces external to him- 
self. But when, through expanding knowledge and 
increasing control of his world, he becomes self- 
conscious and self-determining, he enters with intel- 
ligence and purpose into codperation with these ex- 
ternal forces and, in a large measure, creates his own 
future and the future of his institutions. When man 
arrives at this point he becomes, in the deepest and 
most spiritual sense, a worker together with God in 
the ongoing life of the world. 


Epucation as A Means oF Socra, Con'TRoL 


The preéminent importance of education as a means 
of social control has come to be well recognized by 
modern nations. 

1. Remedying pathological conditions.—As the 
effectiveness of education has come to be better under- 
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stood, it has gradually displaced the older forceful 
methods in the correction of such pathological con- 
ditions as poverty and crime in modern society. Re- 
education is proving increasingly effective in reintro- 
ducing these social failures into normal social life. 
What is even more significant, modern society has 
turned its attention to the prevention of these social 
breakdowns before they occur, depending upon a right 
education to remove the conditions that make them 
possible. In the field of correction and prevention 
education is vastly more effective as a means of social 
control than law. 


2. Creating national types.—Correction and pre- 
vention, however, are but the beginning of social con- 
trol in modern states. Education serves an even more 
important and far-reaching end when it is employed in 
creating attitudes, points of view, and habits of 
thought that together constitute national types. The 
most impressive illustration of the power of education 
to preserve a national type unchanged through a long 
period of time is offered by old China with its back- 
ward-looking, traditional education. The most strik- 
ing example of the effectiveness of education as a 
means of creating deliberately a new national type is 
to be found in modern Germany, whose militaristic . 
masters conceived that what was wanted in the nation 
should first be put in the public schools. Modern 
Japan, which has made the transition from a primitive 
and feudal to a modern civilization in the span of 
scarcely more than a single generation by means of 
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her system of schools, furnishes a scarcely less impres- 
sive illustration of the creative power of consciously 
directed education. 


3. Creating the conditions of government.—Sim- 
ilarly, modern statesmen are coming clearly to under- 
stand that education is the most effective instrument 
at their command for creating the conditions under 
which the various types of government can be set up 
and maintained. Autocratic nations have educated 
the few to rule and the masses to render passive obe- 
dience to unquestioned authority. On the other hand, 
the foundations of democracy, with its ideals of equal- 
ity of rights, opportunities, and responsibility, are laid 
in a universal education that furnishes a fund of com- 
mon ideas, common ideals, and common experiences, 
and which at the same time develops habits of original- 
ity and sedf-reliance. 

4. Education the fundamental method of prog- 
ress.—As the culmination of the modern view of 
education as a means of social control, educationists 
have come to see in education the most effective in- 
strument for the achievement of progress. At bottom, 
the purpose of education is to produce changes. When 
these changes are deliberately made with reference to 
worthful goals and the as-yet-unrealized possibilities 
of life, progress, which consists in the continudus im- 
provement of the conditions of human living and 
which is the highest achievement of the human race, 
is attained. ‘his conviction finds expression in the 
statement of Professor John Dewey, one of the great- 
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est of educational seers in the modern world, who 
says, in his Pedagogic Creed, “I believe that educa- 
tion is the fundamental method of progress.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
CHURCH 


The church, as the institution whose function it is 
to bring about the increasing realization of the king- 
dom of God, should not be slower than the state in 
recognizing the effectiveness of religious education as 
a means of directing and creating its own future. 
When the church thinks of the future, it must think in 
terms of the child. The child is the forward-moving 
point in which the past and the future are fused into 
one continuous, ongoing movement. In the child lie 
hidden the forces that shape the church that is to be. 
By deliberately controlling the experiences of the 
child the church of to-day creates the attitudes, the 
points of view, and the activities that determine what 
the character of the church of to-morrow shall be. 


1. An intellectual type——lIf the church is to create 
a type of mind that can not only maintain an unshaken 
faith in the modern world but can turn its increasing 
knowledge to account in the service of the kingdom of 
God, it must cultivate in the young the open and rev- 
erent mind that is hospitable to truth from whatever 
source. Never has the church faced such intellectual 
problems as lie immediately before it. The critical 
spirit of science has penetrated to the depths of human 
experience. Every social tradition and institution has 
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been cast into the crucible of fearless investigation, 
and society has not hesitated to cast aside whatever 
has ceased to have meaning or worth for the ongoing 
life of the race. From this scathing criticism religion 
itself has not escaped. The literary and historical 
foundations of Christianity have been digged about 
and laid bare to the searching gaze of the scientific 
method. ‘The church faces the question whether reli- 
gion and science can live together in the:mind of mod- 
ern society or in the mind of the individual Christian. 
In the earlier stages of this conflict it seemed to some 
that the Christian mind was confronted with the alter- 
native of making choice of religion or science. But. 
when the mind is confronted by that irreconcilable 
alternative the issue is defeat either for religion or 
science—at the cost of materialism, if science pre- 
vails; or of dogmatism, if religion prevails. Fortu- 
nately, we have arrived at a moment when it no longer 
appears that religion and science are in irreconcilable 
conflict, but that both are to supplement and reénforce 
each other. Literary and historical criticism have 
done their utmost, and there still remains an irreduci- 
ble basis for vital religious faith. Science, on its part, 
in reaching down its hands into the depths of life 
where it is wrapped about with mystery, has laid hold 
upon the unyielding racial fact of religion. It has 
discovered, deep-laid in the structural foundations of 
the world and of human nature, the irreducible reli- 
gious nature of man and the spiritual, personal char- 
acter of the world in which he lives. There can be 
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no conflict between God’s truth in science and God’s 
truth in Jesus Christ. Intellectually, the task of the 
church, as it faces the future, is to create a type of 
Christian mind that will be open to the truth, reverent, 
obedient, and fearless to look into the face of Jesus 
Christ and of nature and tell what it sees there. Then 
we shall have a faith that is intelligent and a knowl- 
edge that is reverent. 

2. A social ‘type—lIf the church would bring the 
social ideals and spirit of Jesus to bear upon the del- 
icate and complex social problems that are pressing 
upon the conscience of the moral and spiritual leader- 
ship of our day, it must put the social ideals of the 
kingdom of God into the consciousness of the child. 
The solution of the social problems that vex our times 
must come through the Christianizing of the relations 
and processes in which men are caught up like threads 
in the closely woven fabric of social life. The cutting 
edge at which the church touches these problems is in 
the attitudes, the points of view, and the social im- 
pulses of the men engaged in these processes. ‘These 
attitudes must be more than socialized—they must be 
Christianized. The work of social reconstruction 
must proceed from within, in the changed hearts of 
men. Christ alone can take the bitterness out of the 
strained relations of modern society. ‘The state, 
through secular education may socialize the men of 


to-morrow; only the church, through religious edu- 
cation, can Christianize them. 
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3. A missionary type.—li the church of to-morrow 
is to be a missionary church, the church of to-day 
must make it so by putting the world-program of 
Jesus into the heart of the child, by leading him to see’ 
the need of the Christless world through the eyes of 
Jesus, and by creating in him attitudes and impulses 
of service that will release personal and financial re- 
sources in a sacrificial self-giving that will have con- 
tinuity with the self-giving of Jesus. Nothing short 
of this will meet the challenge of the world situation 
that is confronting the church in non-Christian lands 
in this generation. 

4. A spiritual type.—If the church of to-day would 
create a spiritual type in the churchman of the future, 
it must do so by securing reverence in the heart of the 
child, by making him responsive to the continuous 
leadership of the Spirit of God, by cultivating in him 
a real and vital experience of God, and by establishing 
for him contacts with the sources of spiritual renewal 
and power. 


5. Creating the future leadership of the church.— 
The church, as an institution for the promotion of the 
ideals and purposes of its Founder, must raise up and 
train its own leaders. In the church, as in all other 
institutions, the most fundamental problem is that of 
leadership—a leadership that is intelligent, spiritual, 
dynamic, and creative. The church that is intelli- 
gently facing its own future must make ample pro- 
vision for the discovery, inspiration, and preparation 
of its leaders. 


~~ 
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This necessity applies not only to the provision of 
an adequate supply of ministers of the prophetic type 
and of home and, foreign missionaries as well as of 
thoroughly trained educational leaders, but to the 
training of a lay leadership that shall be able to bring 
to the administrative affairs of the local church, of the 
communion and of the vast interdenominational en- 
terprises, vision, statesmanship, and execution. If the 
church is to make itself felt as a spiritual power in 
modern society, it must be led by great souls possessed 
of abilities and initiative second to none in the leader- 
ship of the vast undertakings of the modern world. 


A ConstructIVE RatHER THAN A RECONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Clearly we have here, in this forward look of the 
church, need for a constructive rather than a recon- 
structive program. ‘Too long has the church waited 
until adult men have fractured their relations with the 
kingdom of God and built up attitudes and habits that 
have to be broken down before they can be reinstated 
into the kingdom of God. The policy of reconstruct- 
ing adult life delays its work at least a generation too 
long. Its methods are those of the physician who 
waits until the epidemic spreads, and then by remedial 
measures seeks to restore the curable to health; or the 
reformer who waits until antisocial acts have ripened 
into crime, and then by reformatory methods seeks 
to reclaim the recoverable; of the charity worker who 
waits until the economically inefficient have fallen into 
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a condition of helpless dependency, and then doles out 
relief. The reconstructive method is too tardy, too 
inefficient, and too costly in human values. It expends 
its energies in gathering up the broken fragments of 
human lives and in making the most of ruin. It keeps 
its account on the wrong side of the ledger. It is al- 
ways hastening to overtake the work of the destroyer. 
If the church would conserve the priceless. spiritual 
and human resources of the race, it must reshape its 
program. It must build character from the ground up. 


RELIGIOUS STATESMANSHIP 


At these levels, religious education becomes educa- 
tional statesmanship. It comes to possess far and 
clear vision. Without losing sight of the immediate 
and the present, it fixes its attention upon objectives in 
the remote future for the attainment of which it 
strives, aided by the leadership and reénforcement of 
the Spirit of God. It becomes capable of formulating 
policies that are projected far into the years. It en- 
ters into the control of the processes of human living 
and organizes religion for the continuous attainment 
of the unrealized possibility of human life—the “abun- 
dant life” which Christ came to give to tne world. As 
religious statesmanship, religious education lays its 
hands upon the forces that shape the future of the 
kingdom of God. Whatever other functions it may 
possess, the primary function of religious education is 
to build a new world-order symbolized by the phrase 
that was central in the message of Jesus—“the king- 
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dom of God,” in which he had in mind a regenerated 
social order composed of spiritualized men and women 
living and working together in spiritual relations dom- 
inated by Christian ideals. . 
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‘Topics FOR DIscUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. To what extent has the present generation the 
right to determine what the future generation shall 
think and do? How far is it safe to trust the future 
to the future members of society? 

2. To what extent, in your judgment, are social 
groups in general, and the church in particular, capa- 
ble of consciously setting up objectives for the future? 
To what extent has the church done so? 

3. What part can the local church school play in 
preparing young people for the intellectual problems 
that arise in college? 

4. What proportion of church leaders are furnished 
by other institutions than the Christian home, the local 
church, and the Christian college? 

5. In the light of this discussion, what opportunities 
does the church offer to men of large capacity for 
useful careers? 
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